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SANTA CLAUS: 
THE MYTH IN AMERICA 


JOHN SHLIEN * 


ANTA CLAUS qualifies as a genuine ‘folk hero’—perhaps 

the only one of our national popular culture, Legends 
of heroes tend to conform to patterns. A school of British 
anthropologists, Lord Ragland chief among them, enumerates 
a large number of traits which characterize heroes.1 Against 
this list, any heroic figure—Beowulf, Ghandi, Moses, Jupiter, 
or General MacArthur—can be given a “‘score’’ of the num- 
ber of “heroic” traits possessed. Elizabeth Butler, in her 
work on myths, condensed these characteristics to ten, First, 
there are three “epic” characteristics: (1) a distinguished or 
divine origin, (2) mysterious portents at birth, and (3) perils 
menacing his infancy. Then come the “ritualistic” character- 
istics: (4) initiation or revelation, (5) a quest, (6) a magical 
contest, (7) a trial or persecution, (8) a last scene, (9) a 
violent or mysterious death, and (10) a resurrection or 
ascension. Christ, for example, possesses all these traits. 

Less complete or more recent heroes have only a few of 
the traits. That Ghandi is beginning to become a folk hero 
is indicated by the fact that it is already said of him in parts 
of India that “he was not born of woman.” Jesse James 
turns up “alive’’ from time to time, as various old men—a 
fact which suggests that there are some who would like to 
feel that he did not “really” die. 

Santa Claus is one of the world’s few complete heroes. 


* Dr. Shlien is currently engaged in research in psychotherapy with 
a grant from the Ford Foundation to the Counseling Center, University 
of Chicago. 

1 Fitz Roy Ragland, The Hero, a Study in Tradition, Myth and 
Drama (New York: Oxford University Press, 1937). 
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He is St. Nicholas, the fourth century patron saint of children. 
In America he is both St. Nick and Santy Claus; the red wool 
costume with white fur trim stems from the bishop's ermine- 
trimmed scarlet robes. According to “children’s literature’ 
St. Nicholas was born of a noble family during a great storm 
and when he was an hour old stood upright with his hands 
clasped in prayer. He was bishop of Myra, in Lycia. One 
story about him is that during a voyage to the Holy Land, 
he quelled the waves with a sign; he thus became a patron 
saint of sailors. At death he was buried far from home, but 
some sailors dug up his bones and reburied them in his owa 
land, at which moment a fountain of holy water spurted 
forth. A significant point is that Nicholas, according to church 
histories and encyclopedias, was called to the Council of 
Nicea, at which the date and nature of Jesus’ birth was argued 
and settled. Nicholas contended that Christ had been born, 
and that this event should be celebrated on December 25. He 
finally vanquished his enemies in the debate, but at that 


moment died of a stroke. In this scene, he becomes a symbolic 
patron of the Christ Child and His mass, Christmas.? 


HE PATRON saint of children has his counterpart in many 

cultures—including non-Christian ones—but in America 
we use the three names of St. Nicholas, Santa Claus, and Kris 
Kringle. This last is a corruption of the German Krist Kind- 
lein, Krist Kindle, meaning Christ Child. The point thus 
far is that Santa Claus can be established by anthropological 
criteria as a full-fledged hero, and thus is a genuinely sacred 
figure by virtue of his classical heroic traits and his intimate 
historical and verbal linkage to Christ, the most sacred of our 
conventional religious figures. There are other indications of 
his sacredness from the sociological viewpoint in his current 
mythological representation and his social functions. 

Two of the many current mythical representations of Santa 
Claus are worth attention. First, although Santa Claus usually . 
springs full-blown into sight, as in the poem “The Night Be- 

2For the legendary aspects of the story, see Hertha Pauli, Sz. 
Nicholas’ Travels: A Miraculous Biography (Cambridge, Mass.: 1945). 
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fore Christmas,” there are occasional efforts to depict his com- 
plete life, American style. In 1948, when the Columbia 
Broadcasting System presented a series of Sunday broadcasts 
entitled “Newsmakers,” Santa Claus was the personality de- 
scribed on December 19. The script purports to be an eye- 
witness report of the North Pole, by Doug Edwards and Lee 
Bland, CBS “special correspondents.” The account of Santa’s 
life, as invented by the scriptwriter, is clearly a special variant 
of the myth, yet it contains all the classical hero traits except 
the first and last. One finds the quest, the contest, and so on, 
but the circumstances of his birth are unstated, except to say 
that his parents were so poor that they could barely buy food, 
much less toys. His last scene is typical—he gives his blessing 
(‘Merry Christmas to all and to all a good night”) as he 
fades out of sight, but no death and resurrection is described. 
Instead he is called “eternally young.” 

Of course his yearly disappearance and recurrence could 
constitute death and resurrection, and his poverty-stricken 
origins may be analogous to those of our American frontier 
divinity—Abe Lincoln in a log cabin—but even without 
these features, the current American versions of the myth 
award Santa Claus a very high score in sacredness according 
to the criteria of folk heroes. 


ECONDLY, there is the mythical representation of Santa 

Claus which carries the “mysterious stranger” theme. A 
prototype of this “mysterious stranger’ is found in a story 
dating from 1904, often revived as a play called The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back, by Jerome K. Jerome. In it a young- 
old man with strange and gentle eyes comes to a rooming 
house. The house is full of meanness, gossip, and avaricious 
deceit. The various lodgers and the housekeeper sense the 
stranger's trust; they can neither take advantage of his trust 
nor resist it. Soon they become their “better selves’’—their 
lives change completely. The stranger leaves three months 
later, disappearing in a fog. Everyone wonders who he was 
—some feel sure they had seen him somewhere before. The 
implication is plain. The mysterious stranger was no mere 
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man—he was Christ. Something like this can be found in 
contemporary stories of Santa Claus. 

In the movie Miracle on 34th Street (replayed each De- 
cember) a cheerful old gentleman named Kris Kringle is 
threatened with commitment to a mental hospital because he 
believes that he is Santa Claus. Since some children believe 
in him, a lawyer defends him and the post office makes his 
recognition official by sending bags of mail addressed to Santa 
Claus to his trial, where the judge is forced to say, “The 
United States of America believes this man is Santa Claus. 
The court will not dispute it—case dismissed.” But the de- 
cision becomes more than legal fiction; it becomes apparent 
that this man és Santa Claus, because the zoo-keeper finds his 
reindeer lathered and panting on Christmas morning, and 
some next-to-impossible gifts are delivered to those who be- 
lieved. 

The same theme is used in comic strips. In “Little Orphan 
Annie’’ Old Uncle Kris has an affinity for children, especially 
helpless ones, and makes magical and wonderful things hap- 
pen at Christmastime, although he is only a slightly bemused 
old news-vendor to the townfolk. Likewise, in the ‘Toodle 
Twins” an old carpenter turns up at Christmastime; the 
adults scoff at him, the children believe in him, and for those 
whe trust, he delivers. In the television program “My Friend 
Irma,” the dumb blonde innocently and childishly believes in 
Santa. Her four smart friends don’t want her to be dis- 
appointed, so each one secretly hires a fake Santa Claus to 
deliver some gifts. Each fake is quickly exposed, but then a 
fifth “extra” Santa shows up and gives each person a present 
of the gift she had wished for but had not received as a 
child. When he leaves the skeptics are properly stunned and 
puzzled. Again it is plain that this was no mere man in a 
costume—it was a supernatural being. The mysterious stranger 
always conquers the doubters because, as Sorel says, “A myth 
cannot be refuted since it is, at bottom, identical with the 
convictions of a group, being an expression of these con- 
victions in the language of movement.” These are, I believe, 
not merely tales for the entertainment of our children, but 
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myths, carrying the same theme and the same endings, sig- 
nifying the adult's conviction (or at least yearning) that 
innocence, childish faith, and piety are rewarded; the stranger 
is indeed mysterious, but also real. 


NE OF THE FUNCTIONS of a sacred figure or belief is to 

create social cohesion. One of the functions of Santa 
Claus is certainly that of an integrator in a diversified society. 
A special and conclusive instance of integration is to reconcile 
opposites. This Santa Claus can do when all others fail. The 
“miracle” of 34th Street was that Kris Kringle got Mr. Macy 
and Mr. Gimble, prime symbols of commercial antagonism, 
to shake hands in public, and even to send customers to each 
other's stores. 

Another example: Time magazine published a picture 
of several hooded and robed members of the Ku Klux Klan 
surrounding an elderly Negro couple to whom they had just 
presented a radio as a Christmas gift. The Grand Dragon of 
the Klan, in Santa Claus costume, stood front and center hold- 
ing the hands of the old Negroes. (In my mind this has the 
quality of those legends of World War I, in which Christ is 
said to have appeared on the battlefield, and soldiers of op- 
posing armies started throwing gifts at each other.) 

However, Time called this reconciliation of opposites 
“The most incongruous picture of the week,” pointing up 
another definition of sacredness—Durkheim’s opposition of 
sacred and profane. That which is sacred is shown to be so if 
it is capable of being profaned by misuse or by contact with 
its opposite. When I showed the photograph of the Negroes 
and the Klansman-Santa Claus to a famous professor of social 
anthropology, he turned away in disgust and said it made him 
want to spit. A professor of the sociology of religion looked 
at it, turned red, and said, “Incongruous! I should say it is. 
It's a perversion. You know, John, there is such a thing as 
the Devil!” I report these reactions not to betray my pro- 
fessorial informants but to demonstrate that even in the minds 
of sophisticated folk, the idea of Santa Claus is sufficiently 
sacred so that it can be profaned. 
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The popular mind is no less sensitive to the possibility of 
sacrilege in the treatment of the Santa Claus idea, In Denver, 
a picket dressed as Santa Claus aroused such editorial and 
public anger that the striking labor union had to make a 
public apology. In advertisements in national magazines Santa 
Claus will be found delivering or enjoying a wide range of 
merchandise, but never, to my knowledge, a bottle of whisky. 
Only one distillery has approached such use, and then only in 
a highly stylized form which had the bottle wearing a Santa 
Claus cap but a butler’s jacket. 





























‘ce FIGURE of Santa Claus and the occasion of the child's 
Christmas festival represent a major holy day of the dom- 
inant white Anglo-Saxon culture. At the level of “child's 
play” it serves as an effective integrator of class and ethnic 
divisions into the total culture. Many Jewish informants are 
well aware of this and have used or resisted the Santa Claus 
myth accordingly. Those who want their children to adhere 
to somewhat orthodox standards have feared the involvement 
of their children with Santa Claus, and have usually for- 
bidden it. Parents who are less guarded about religious mat- 
ters may allow their children to believe in Santa Claus and 
perhaps have a Christmas tree, which they call a ‘Hanukkah 
Bush” to indicate that they are not being converted. Parents 
who are irreligious or indifferent seem glad to have their chil- 
dren believe in Santa Claus, and encourage the children to 
make what they can of the occasion, although they themselves 
are afraid to break their synagogue affiliations. PTA’s have 
lately been having programs in the schools which celebrate 
Christmas and Hanukkah at the same time; one mother told 
me about a play in which Santa Claus had a six-pointed Star 
of David sewn on the back of his costume. The Chicago post- 
master receives more than a thousand letters each year ad- 
dressed to “Santa Claus.” Many of them are answered 
anonymously or by philanthropic persons or groups. For 
instance, the president of a B'nai B’rith lodge each year dresses 
as Santa and delivers to twelve families every present the 
children have asked for. Obviously this relatively pious Jew 
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would not put on the bishop's robes of the real St. Nicholas, 
but he does see fit to wear the costume of the mythical Santa. 


Ke NEGROES, the problem of Santa Claus presents itself 
somewhat differently. The problem is not to cross re- 
ligious but color lines, or, if not to cross them, to equalize the 
distribution of privileges and status. This equalization can be 
accomplished by the appropriation of symbols as well as 
tangibles. For instance, there have been pictures of Jesus as 
a Negro for many years, widely used as commercial calendars. 
But Santa Claus, white-bearded and pink-faced, has been a 
source of uneasiness. Most department store Santas in 
“Bronzeville” were white at first. According to store man- 
agers this was awkward for the customers, so some tried masks 
on the face, which they say frightened the children. In the 
past five years Santas have generally been Negroes, and one 
store reports, ‘Now that we've used both white and black it 
doesn’t seem to matter which he is—the children think it’s 
okay.” 

In 1949 a young Negro woman had 10,000 Christmas 
cards printed with colored Santas on them. In Negro gift 
shops they outsold white Santa cards by a huge ratio. Speaking 
of her decision to make Santa dark, she said, “That was one 
of the most brazen things I've ever done.” She had decided 
that it bad to be done to allow her people to identify with 
Santa and to make him real for her children. Another indi- 
cation that this lack of identification had been felt is that a 
different children’s festival, Bud Billiken Day, was invented 
some years ago by the late publisher of the Chicago Defender. 
It featured a parade, with a hero such as Joe Louis as “Bud 
Billiken,” with gifts and ice cream and candy for all the 
children who came. Bud Billiken is, according to the news- 
paper, “The God of things as they should be.” This is a 
rather bald statement, perhaps, of just what we mean Santa 
Claus to be. Adults invent images such as these to create for 
the child a world which is, at least momentarily, full of 
morality and beneficence. And Santa Claus is a symbol of 
gift-giving among adults too—which is the act Malinowski 
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sees as the heart of human relations. The gift represents 
reciprocity, which may express everything in social process 
from affection to obligation. 


Dp CHILDREN really believe in Santa Claus? They do. It 
is hard to recapture a child’s experience or imagination, 
but to watch their faces as they speak to him of their heart's 
desire is to be convinced. (I am aware that this sounds 
sentimental, but it is one of the many instances in which a 
social scientist has to be “tender hearted” if he is to be “tough 
minded.”") Indeed, the whole society contrives to make chil- 
dren believe in Santa Claus, appealing to every sense of con- 
crete perception and imagination, vigorously plugging all 
leaks. When a news commentator announced that “John L. 
Lewis just shot Santa Claus,” the National Broadcasting 
Company's network offices received 30,000 phone calls within 
an hour from frantic children and their parents, A little boy 
in Texas drank a bottle of castor oil in despair. The Chicago 
Sun-Times headlined its next issue, “Children: Santa Claus 
has NOT been shot.” NBC put Morgan Beatty on the air in 
a “special super-radio circuit” to interview Santa, who said 
reassuringly, ‘John L. Lewis just missed me.” This statement 
assured everyone except John L. Lewis, who gets a notably 
bad press, and who called this story “the foulest blow of 
all.” 

Beyond a certain age children stop believing, and the 
manner in which this change takes place sometimes leaves a 
cynical disillusionment which worries religious educators and 
occasionally shows up among the trauma in case-histories of 
maladjusted adults. It appears that there are really two ages 
of belief in Santa Claus—early childhood and adulthood. A 
professional Santa, who has been a valuable informant, has 
told me of the time in Soldiers’ Field in Chicago when teen- 
agers threw snowballs at him—an incident which received 
national attention. He said that a five-year-old boy was hurt 
trying to defend him from the adolescents. He added that 
often, when adolescents scoff and deride, he calls them over 
and whispers, “Listen, guys, let’s not spoil this for the little 
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kids. Give a hand, will you?” The teen-ager “grows up” 
immediately, becomes officious and responsible, directs traffic, 
does what he can to insure that the young children are prop- 
erly deceived. The adult role seems to be to put on the mask, 
take part in the deception, and this with a growing sense of 
respect for and appreciation of the mask’s meaning. 

Such a line of growth may have its end point in the atti- 
tude which denies that there is any deception at all, as is ex- 
pressed in the famous and much reprinted editorial, “Yes, 
Virginia, there is a Santa Claus.” 

As for the two ages of belief in Santa Claus, let me de- 
scribe a situation which is hardly experimental, but which may 
have some relevance. A week before Christmas a plate of candy 
with shapes of squares, fruit, animals, and Santa Clauses, 
all of chocolate, was placed in a nursery school room with 
eleven children, aged four to five. Only one child ate a Santa 
Claus; she had an older brother. In a group of nine, aged 
seven to eight, all ate the Santa Claus, as did all in a group 
aged sixteen. When the same assortment of chocolates was 
placed on bridge tables at which sat twelve young parents, 
aged nineteen to thirty-one, only one person ate a Santa Claus, 
and his wife criticized him for it. If we can assume that the 
molded chocolate figure of Santa Claus had some particular 
meaning which accounts for its differential treatment, perhaps 
we can say that it is something of a developmental task to 
arrive at the ability to feel, as an adult, a regard for a symbol 
which has so much meaning for children. The quantity and 
quality of this meaning is hard to assess. 


CLOSE, let me point out one of the theoretical yields 

from a study of this contemporary myth. Various branches 

of social science have offered explanations of the origin and 
development of religious sentiments. The reader will recall 
Freud's derivation, ‘from the child’s feeling of helplessness 
and the longing it evokes for a father’; Durkheim’s theory 
of group excitement and self-symbolization; Bovet’s notion 
of a “spontaneous” religious sentiment in the child’s mind, 
to name a few. These theories have a fascination for us; they 
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go beyond mere explanation of current attitudes and capture 
the imagination; in bold conjecture they even deduce “the 
very first time’’ religion was invented. But perhaps they go 
needlessly far. First origins are unknowable; revelation is 
as good an answer as any; the concrete problem for social 
science is to understand the ways and meanings of ongoing 
religious behavior. 

The ceremony of Santa Claus may explain in a very literal 
way the nature of primary religious experience. That is, the 
child is simply taught to believe in a supernatural being with 
magical powers and omniscience—a belief supported by the 
whole society, demanding moral behavior, involving prayer, 
public ritual, and every element of religious faith. If our early 
belief has any relation to our later belief, this literal explana- 
tion deserves some attention, because almost every society has 
a child’s festival. I suspect that the reader would be more 
convinced than he is now of the role of this kind of festival 
if I were writing about the Kachina dancers as the Pueblo 
Indian child’s first introduction to Ais tribal gods, instead of 
about Santa Claus. 

One further aspect: we have been considering children’s 
myths and celebrations as a means of making moral and re- 
ligious conceptions understandable to children in their own 
terms. But they are also an instrument through which the 
elders in our non-traditional society mask their worship of 
what is ultimately sacred to them—and perhaps to any society 
—the child. Santa Claus, like all of Christmas, is a symbol 
of infant adoration. So understood, religious attitudes of this 
kind are not expressions of helplessness, dependency, or 
reverence for the past or the total group; they are an ex- 
pression of love and responsibility towards children, who 
represent the future. 


{EprroriAL Postscript: Students of general semantics will perhaps 
be interested in the following exchange of letters between the editor 
and the author on the subject of the foregoing paper. ] 
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From S. 1. Hayakawa to John Shlien, October 22, 1959. 


EAR JOHN: I am delighted with your paper on Santa 

Claus. My first temptation was to send it to the printer 
right away as a leading article for the summer issue—which 
we hope to get out before Christmas. But a discussion of this 
subject in the context of general semantics raises a couple of 
questions I'd like to discuss with you before we send it off. 

I do not know how well acquainted you are with the work 
of Dr. G. Brock Chisholm and his vigorous attacks upon Santa 
Claus and all other forms of supernaturalism in the rearing of 
children. Another item widely read among students of general 
semantics is the discussion of the Santa Claus myth by Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson in his little book The Standardization of Error— 
a serious raising of the question what good it does systematically 
to deceive children each year about reindeer and such. 

Since many of our readers will be viewing your article in 
the context of such semantic onslaughts upon myth-making 
and myth-perpetuation, I feel that if we publish your paper 
in ETC., you might well include a discussion of the legitimacy 
or illegitimacy of these rationalistic attacks upon myths. I 
believe Chisholm says seriously that children brought up with 
too much mythology remain to some degree mentally and 
emotionally incapacitated for the rest of their lives. Granted 
that the Santa Claus myth is a way of ritualizing the sacredness 
of the child in our culture, the semanticist is entitled at least 
to raise the question whether there are not conceivably better 
ways of ritualizing that sacredness than the perpetuation of 
the present hocus pocus. I would be grateful for your further 


thoughts on these matters. Yrs. etc Don 


From John Shlien to S. 1. Hayakawa, October 27, 1959. 


Ds Don: I would rather not revise the paper. I did not 
take up the issue of mental health because it is a separate 
psychological study, based on very little evidence, and would 
take much space. I would rather answer any questions the 
paper might raise, either in personal letters, or in a published 
one should your readers indicate such an interest. But let them 
think it over without the “should” or “shouldn’t” attached. 
Yes, I know about Brock Chisholm. I agree that it is not 
good to deceive children—not good for the children or the 
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deceivers. But “systematic” deception is in a way more honest 
than the ordinary unsystematic deception that fills our lives. 
At least people can solve the system. Children can be dis- 
illusioned by the deception of Santa Claus, but it is a dis- 
illusionment which can be openly understood—i.e., the child 
can go behind the scene, backstage, as it were, see how the 
trick was done, analyze the motives, temper naive belief with 
healthy skepticism, and finally decide, as an adult, what he 
wants to do about it. Would that all our deceptions were so 
short-lived, so transparent, so well meant. 

Deception cannot be vanished by edict. That is why general 
semantics is necessary—to provide a tool for rational analysis 
when people are ready and willing to live with the truth. Not 
many are, for much of the time. And when Chisholm says, 
“It starts with Santa Claus,” I think he greatly over-simplifies 
the problem. Deception starts long before, and goes on long 
after. It would do no good to banish Santa Claus. Try to banish 
instead the lullabies, the fairy tales, fables about sex, or even 
food. (“Eat your spinach, it makes muscles.”) Show me a per- 
son mentally and emotionally incapacitated because of the Santa 
Claus myth and I'll show you that there was a whole constella- 
tion of deception and exaggeration such as would make for a 
neurotic life with or without the myth. 

I think that a family treats the myth in a way which reflects 
its general attitude toward child rearing—as an indulgence, or 
dogma, or a good joke, or a silly fiction, or whimsy, or a wist- 
ful hope, a shared faith, a cynical manipulation, and unthink- 
ing convention, etc. In other words, the myth will be offered 
by parents in a way which conveys love and respect, or exag- 
geration and disregard, depending on the way in which they 
live. Life might be just as good or even better without the 
myth, but meanwhile, it is here, and my paper does not try 
to scoff at it but tries to ask seriously, “What does it express, 
how do we use it?” When people have considered that, they 
may be able to express it directly, perhaps without any ritual. 

I hope you understand that, to Chisholm’s thesis that parents 
should never lie to or mislead their children, I say amen. What 
else could I say? I don’t even believe that parents should lie 
to each other! But that is not what my paper is about. 

Regards, 
John 





THE WRITER’S ITCH 


MARTIN MALONEY * 


“What is writing but an attempt to scratch a 
cerebral itch?” S. I. Hayakawa! 


I. INVOCATION 
FOR USE AT AN ASSEMBLY OF WRITERS 


Lorp, You who are a Non-Aristotelian, Non-Euclidean 

(and also, no doubt, a Non-Einsteinian, Non-Korzyb- 
skian) God, hear Your servant, a poor writer, who comes 
before You with the usual human plea. 

Lord, we want chiefly to live in this world which (it is 
alleged) You have made; and which we have so unmade. 
Neither politicians nor prophets, on or off television, have 
fed our hearts; and gin-and-tonic lasts but an hour, and is 
gone. True, we have yearned after Brigitte Bardot? as a 
two dimensional, high-order abstraction, but where does 
yearning get you? 

Pray, give us a little sanity, Lord, a little decency. Well, 
it’s our own fault that we haven't got it. And there’s no point 
in asking for miracles—except, maybe, a very small one like 
this: 


N DAYS TO COME, when one amongst us shall take up his 
pen, his typewriter, his dictaphone, or his secretary, being 
inspire to compose: 

* Professor of radio and television, School of Speech, Northwestern 
University, who has been contributing to ETC. for over ten years. He 
is especially interested in the imaginative and literary aspects of mass 
culture: movies, detective stories, science fiction, etc. 

1 [Eprror’s Note: Martin, what I actwally said was . . . oh, never 
mind. S.I.H.]} 

2 As these words are written, the latest symbol in a string —— ; 
Josie Mansfield, Theda Bara, Mae West, Jean Harlow, Jane Russel 
and other dead, elderly er middle-aged ladies. 
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a sonnet, 
a novel, 
a polemic, 
a play, 
or any other thing whatsoever, please, Lord, extend the in- 
spiration a little further so that he 


will refrain from being cute (I know, Lord, that this 
isn’t easy in a day when our literary styles derive in equal 
proportion from The New Yorker and Time; but do it any- 
way, Lord, do it anyway: if You turned the water into wine 
at Cana, You can probably turn Time-style into English) ; 


will refrain from being irrelevant (or at least, too irrele- 
vant. I know, Lord, that Your servant Rudolf Flesch says 
that people won't read anything unless it’s full of human- 
interest anecdotes, but let’s not carry a good idea too far) ; 


will look first and write later (1 suppose that wasn’t much 
of a problem for You, Lord, in Your own writing days 
[Genesis, Kings, etc.} but it certainly is for strictly human 
writers. Even if you work at it, it’s pretty hard to figure out 
how things operate in this universe, and six times as hard to 
find words to tell as truly as may be what you think you know. 
And if you don’t work at it, or worse, if you don’t care as 
long as the words keep coming, Lord! the results are awful) ; 


will take a decent and honest pride in what he writes 
(This may seem incredible to You, Lord, Who were a creator 
Yourself, but the world is full of writers who are ashamed of 
themselves and what they do. Their shame takes many forms: 
they abuse themselves and their wives and husbands and the 
public and the people who employ them, and sometimes they 
compete to see who can write the worst trash, and they boast 
of this. The odd thing, Lord, is that mostly they don’t need 
to be ashamed: what they write isn’t important, as a rule, but 
it isn’t bad either. I suppose they're afraid—it’s a competitive 
world, you know. But to get rid of the fear, and the shame, 
they would have to display an independence, a pride, and an 
honesty which are pretty hard to come by these days. Maybe, 
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Lord, You could supply them? No, I suppose not; that’s 
hardly Your line of business). 


ORD, I perceive that I have done the customary thing all 
along, and called for a set of miracles of a scope that 

would awe even Cecil B. DeMille. So I suppose I have wasted 
Your time (or eternity) again, for there’s not much point in 
miracles where man’s to blame. Still, if by chance You should 
feel able to do something to prevent human beings from 
making fools of themselves verbally and in public, I entreat, 
Lord, that You turn Your attention to Your servant, the 
present writer. 

Pass a miracle where it will do some good. 

Amen. 


Il. Woy Wrire ANYTHING 


HE CENSUS of 1950 shows that, in that year, there were 

150,697,361 persons living in the United States. With all 
respect to the Bureau of Census, I must report that these 
figures seem to me to be in error. My own experience, both 
with writers and with people who want to become writers, 
leads me to the following conclusions: 

the present population of the United States is about two 
hundred million, of whom: 

about two thousand persons support themselves as pro- 
fessional writers; 

about ten thousand persons write and publish their writ- 
ings and are sometimes paid for them; 

about twenty million persons write, sometimes publish 
their writings, and are rarely or never paid for them; 

and about one hundred seventy-nine million, nine hundred 
thousand persons are convinced that, if they only had the 
time, they could easily write better stuff than they read in the 
magazines. 

This leaves a residue of some eighteen thousand persons, 
all of whom are probably mentally retarded. 

Many scholars have speculated on the motives behind 
this cosmic literary utge. It is, of course, impossible to do 
more than speculate; still, a recital of these supposed motives 
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may be of value. The following urges may be said to account 
for furor scribendi (writer's itch): 


* To become rich, like Mickey Spillane. 


¢ To become famous, like Horace,’ Shakespeare,* and 
Hemingway.5 


© To escape from bourgeois morality, like—to choose a 
safe, dead example—Lord Byron. 


e To get revenge on your friends and enemies by por- 
traying them as they really are, like Dante Alighieri and 
Thomas Wolfe.® 


¢ To dispose of your personal problems by means of a 
self-administered psychoanalysis, like Somerset Maugham.” 


3Exegi monumentum aere perennius,” said Horace, meaning 
possibly that his poetry would outlast the brass. This may have been 
a snide reference to the politicians of his day. Writers generally don’t 
like politicians because they are envious of the atmosphere of un- 
merited pomp, luxury, and corruption which they believe to be the 
politico’s milieu; politicians universally don’t like writers because they 
experiment in ideas which as any fool knows are dangerous and dis- 
ruptive of solid political organization. 

*“Not marble, nor the gilded monuments/Of princes, shall out- 
live this powerful rime’: that’s what Shakespeare said. 

5 When Mr. Hemingway, in the spring of 1954, fell out of a plane 
twice, the news of his presumed death was heralded on the front pages 
of American newspapers; his subsequent reappearance was celebrated 
in a popular song entitled “A Bunch of Bananas and a Bottle of Gin 
(My Luck She Is Running Pretty Good).”” These are heights of ce- 
lebrity which no other American writer has scaled; the public excite- 
ment was comparable only to that attending the disappearance and 
later (amnesic) reappearance from the California deserts of Aimee 
Semple McPherson, some years ago. 


® After the appearance of Wolfe's first book, Look Homeward, 
Angel, an Asheville neighbor is said to have remonstrated with the 
author in these words: ‘We don’t really mind what you said about us 
in the book, Tom, and we don’t even object to your using our right 
name; but you might have left out our address and telephone number.” 

TIn his autobiography, The Summing Up, Mr. Maugham remarks 
that writers are exceedingly fortunate; if their wives desert them, their 
children go to the bad, the rent is overdue, and internal revenue agents 
are lurking just past the front door, they can exorcise these problems 
spiritually by writing stories about them, and then use the proceeds to 
pay the rent and the income tax. This is a splendid program if it works. 
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* To save the world from itself, like Upton Sinclair.® 


¢ To demonstrate to the world that, by Gad, you really 
are a character, like Truman Capote. 


¢ To amuse your family, like Thomas Mann.® 


¢ To pass time which you might otherwise have to spend 
twiddling your fingers, like Edgar Rice Burroughs.!® 

¢ To scratch a spiritual itch which cannot be attended to, 
save with the nib of a pen, the point of a pencil, or the space- 
bar of a typewriter. 


NASMUCH as these propositions cover nearly the whole 

range of human motives, it is hardly surprising that there 
are so many writers, undiscovered writers, and people about 
to become undiscovered writers, in the United States today. I 
wish all of them well; yet, I feel obliged to enter a caveat for 
the benefit of the last two classes. The practice of writing 
affords its gratifications, but they are frequently of a rather 


§ Another excellent idea, but not always workable. Mr. Sinclair in 
his fiery youth became exercised about working conditions in the Chi- 
cago stockyards—bad housing, low pay, long hours, and the constant 
danger of workmen falling into boiling vats of grease and emerging to 
the world in the form of pure leaf lard—and wrote a novel called The 
Jungle. This book was widely read and aroused great indignation. But 
what was the social result? Not labor laws, but legislation requiring 
that pure leaf lard hereafter come exclusively from pork. 


® Herr Mann, in one of his essays, states that the writer is essen- 
tially a practical joker, a clown. He illustrates by remarking that he 
wrote Buddenbrooks as a sort of running joke to amuse his family, and 
that nobody was more surprised than he when people took it seriously. 
He also says that Selma Lagerléf wrote the Gédsta Berling Saga in the 
same way, for the same reasons, with the same result. Herr Mann was 
in all things a truthful fellow, and I believe him; I can only add that 
he has thus brought to public attention two monuments (as Stonehenge 
and the Great Pyramids are monuments) of the Nordic sense of humor. 

1° A biographer relates how this monumental author, in his youth, 
having proved to be a failure at almost everything, friendless, broke, 
without intellectual resources, used to lie in his bed and make up 
stories about Superman in a loincloth to pass the time. One day he 
chanced to thumb through a pulp magazine, said to himself, “I could 
write better than this myself,” and was naive enough to believe his 
own remark. He then sat down, wrote out one of his favorite fantasies, 
and sent it to a magazine. In this way, Tarzana, California, ultimately 
came into being. 
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peculiar nature. It is enough, I am sure, to point out to any 
delicate-minded person that the Chevalier von Sacher-Masoch, 
the distinguished founder of masochism, was also a rather 
voluminous writer. So, for that matter, was the Marquis de 
Sade. 

I am also, in all conscience, compelled to point out that 
many writers seem to come to an assortment of spectacularly 
bad ends: Spillane has joined Jehovah's Witnesses, while 
Isherwood has gone yogi; Kerouac has made himself about 
three-quarters safe with Zen-Zen; Huxley has discovered that 
mescalin is more narcotic than sex, science, or literature; Bun- 
yan went to jail; Swift went mad; Marlowe was murdered in 
a fifth-rate tavern; Villon was very likely hanged for his 
crimes; the great lyric poet, Li Po, was drowned as a result 
of falling into a fish-pond, dead drunk. 

I do not suppose that these observations will dissuade any- 
one from writing; but having made them, my conscience is 
satisfied. 

There will be a brief pause, during which those capable 
of being dissuaded may leave; after which we shall consider 
the processes by which writing is produced. 


(To be continued.) 








NONDIRECTIVE REORIENT ATION 
IN COUNSELING 


WILLIAM H. PEMBERTON * 


| teers TIME TO TIME, Clinicians have reported successes in, 
resistances to, or limitations of the use of general se- 
mantics in counseling. In ‘The Necessary and Sufficient Con- 
ditions of Therapeutic Personality Change’ (Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, XX1 {1957}, 95-103), Carl R. Rogers 
abstracted common characteristics from among successful 
therapies. This paper reports a use of general semantics in 
counseling which is not mentioned in his treatise. The writer 
became aware of the method as a result of applying general 
semantics in his counseling work, which was predominantly 
directive, but in recent years has included nondirective meth- 
ods. 

The counseling technique recommended here utilizes some 
semantic procedures which correct verbal distortions and dis- 
orienting assumptions. These modifications can be transmitted 
nondirectively to the participant in therapy. An indirect com- 
munication of satisfactory semantic responses results in subtle 
but predictable influence by the counselor. Moreover, this 
influence by the counselor's orientation accounts for beneficial 
changes in the patient. By “subtle” we mean that the changed 
viewpoints, attitudes, and methods of evaluation seemingly 
come from within the patient rather than from the counselor. 
By “‘predictable’”” we mean that the developmental progress 
of the patient can be predictively validated by noting the 
changes in his use of language during counseling. 


jw PRESENT paper is limited to discussing certain kinds 
of nondirective influences in the counseling situation. First, 


* Dr. Pemberton is a consultant in psychology and executive meth- 
ods in San Francisco and Mil] Valley, California. His paper was read 
on the program of the International Conference on General Semantics, 
Mexico City, August 24-27, 1958. 
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there are the influences which correct distortions due to lack 
of specificity with respect to person (who), object or situ- 
ation (what), place (where), and time (when). Second, we 
take note of the influences which rectify distortions due to a 
lack of questioning of common assumptions, such as “uni- 
versality” (assuming that we perceive and evaluate identi- 
cally), “‘allness’’ (assuming that any perception or evaluation 
is necessarily complete), “sameness” (assuming that what we 
perceive or evaluate will not change), and “dichotomy” (as- 
suming that there are only two, mutually exclusive alternatives 
to be used in assessing any perception or evaluation). Third, 
we shall consider the influences which dissipate the distor- 
tions due to mis-allocation of referents, such as the failure to 
designate value characteristics abstracted from person, object, 
or situation as reactions of the evaluator. General semanticists 
will recognize under these categories various distortions result- 
ing from over-generalization, over-simplification, and misin- 
terpretations of “is.” 


ye MULTIPLE causes of these distortions do not directly 
concern us here. Let us simply say that they spring from 
the intricate interplay of ‘nature and nurture,” or of develop- 
ment and learning, over a long period of time. They may also 
arise in the interests of organismal economy, self-consistency, 
or the satisfaction of the need for certainty. Frequently, they 
appear as defensive or enhancing mechanisms among those 
whose self-feelings (confidence, judgment, value) have either 
been destroyed (for example, through chronic criticism) or 
never developed (for instance, as a result of over-protection). 
Whatever be the causal dynamics, the frequency of these dis- 
tortions is so high that we are inclined to label their occur- 
rence as “normal.” Unfortunately, one of the tragic results 
of thinking with these distortions is that they are self-per- 
petuating. They are reinforced through repetition, and very 
often they are “justified” in the name of logic, reason, or 
common sense. Moreover, the use of them by one person in 
an interpersonal situation leads to the appearance of similar 
or contrary distortions among others with whom he com- 
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municates. The sickening spiral of reinforcement often seems 
to be interminable. 

We shall describe some clinical examples of these three 
kinds of distortions, giving samples of the nondirective lan- 
guage which may be used for therapeutic influence toward 
“self-correction.” By the devices about to be cited, the un- 
healthy spiral of distortion may frequently be halted. The 
examples given have been chosen so as to give a fair charac- 
terization of the language used by persons undergoing coun- 
seling. The mirrored responses of the counselor are repre- 
sentative of the strategies which may be adopted in an attempt 
to correct the distortions exhibited in the patient. 


HREE TYPES of language for mirrored correction and 

modification will be used: (1) that which diminishes 
(DIM) the patient's assertion; (2) that which is neutral 
(NEU) with respect to his assertion; and (3) that which 
accentuates (ACC) his assertion. One, two, or all three may 
be utilized, depending upon what strategy the counselor deems 
appropriate. The choice among mirrored responses also de- 
pends on the patient's degree of sensitivity and the nature of 
his defense. For those with especially sensitive self-feelings, 
the use of the neutral type of response is recommended dur- 
ing the early stages of counseling. With an increase of self- 
acceptance and self-confidence in the patient, the other types 
may be employed. The clinician's feeling for the appropriate 
response will develop with his growing experience. 

Any comment or gesture diverging from another person’s 
viewpoint or evaluation is met with resistance. It is reckoned 
as an attack on his self-feelings. The kinds of responses given 
in our examples are, however, readily accepted, not only as 
acknowledgments of the patient's assertions but as modified 
responses worthy of further consideration. The diminished 
response (DIM) generally introduces a modified language 
(given in italics). The accentuated response (ACC) points up 
the exaggeration in the patient's assertion. Either of these 
responses results in increased specificity or in a change of 
orientation without alienating the patient. 
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I. Correcting Distortions Due to Lack of Specificity. 


ISTORTIONS of person, object, place, or time are easily 
recognized as the “language of emotion.” They express 
diffuse or over-simplified reactions. 


1. Assertions by patients which indicate a lack of speci- 
ficity of person (who) tend to be in the polar extremes. Some 
of the symptomatic terms are “everybody,” “nobody,” “‘peo- 
ple,” “women,” and “mankind.” We give a typical assertion 
by a patient, along with the counselor's three kinds of cor- 
rective mirroring. 


Pt: “Everybody feels this way.” 

Co: (DIM) “Sometimes you feel this is common to al- 
most everyone.” 
(NEU) “As you see it, this feeling is in everyone.” 
(acc) “You feel that not a single person feels dif- 
ferent from that.” 


2. Similarly, assertions by patients expressing lack of 


specificity as to object or situation (what) tend to be given 
in terms of reference to “everything” or “nothing.” 


Pt: “Everything always goes wrong.” 
Co: (Dim) “It seems that a lot of things are not work- 
ing out right now.” 
(NEU) “Things are really giving you trouble.” 
(acc) “You feel that there never seems to be a 
time when things haven't been completely fouled 
up. 
3. Assertions by patients due to a lack of specificity of 
place (where) are generally indicated by ‘everywhere’ or 
“nowhere.” 


Pt; “It's the same everywhere I go.” 

Co: (DIM) “So far, everyplace you've been it has been 
this way.” 
(NEU) ‘“There’s a discouraging sameness every- 
where.” 
(acc) “You never have found it different any- 
where.” 
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4. Assertions by patients due to lack of specificity of time 
(when) frequently contain such terms as “always’’ or “never.” 


Pt: “He always lets me down.” 

Co: (Dim) “Up to now, he seems to have disappointed 
you.” 

(NEU) “You get pretty discouraged about him.” 

(acc) “You can never think of a time in your life 

when he hasn't disappointed you.” 


Assertions with a time distortion appear to be the most 
common of those mentioned here. These include statements 
which express expectations, which communicate a feeling 
about the certainty of the future, or which indicate a failure 
to consider time. The most frequently mirrored acknowledg- 
ment for these distortions is a sentence which includes the 
phrase, “right now you feel,” as a focused reminder of 
specific “‘nowness.” Such a response seems to make it easy for 
the patient to modify his feelings. He is given an opportunity 
to accept his inconsistency without “losing face.” 


II. Correcting Distortions Due to a Lack of 
Questioning Common Assumptions. 
A LTHOUGH it generally requires more time, the modifica- 
tion of assumptive knowledge seems to lead to changes 


in orientation or viewpoint of greater magnitude and sig- 
nificance. 


1. The person who operates with the assumption of “uni- 
versality’’ takes it for granted that the objects the modes of 
his perceiving and valuing are common to all men. He is 
shocked to discover that others’ views are different. When he 
makes the discovery, he often finds it necessary to influence, 
or to guard against being influenced by, others who perceive 
or value in ways different from him. 


Pt: “How could she like anything like that!” 

Co: (DIM) “From your background and value system, 
you find it difficult to appreciate her tastes.” 
(NEU) “Her tastes are pretty puzzling to you.” 
(acc) “To you it seems almost impossible for any- 
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one to like anything so different from what you like,” 
or “You sometimes feel that everyone should like the 
same things you do.” 


2. Those who employ the “allness” assumption have 
characteristics in common with those who appear to live by 
the “certainty” principle. The “allness’’ or “know it all” 
patient is one of the most difficult to engage in conversation ; 
for, even if he asks the counselor a question, the reply he re- 
ceives may not be acknowledged (because he already knows 
the answer). Frequently, the counselor simply does not know 
whether the patient is listening or has heard. In these cases, 
nondirective modification generally consists in substituting the 
language of probability for that of certainty. 


Pt: “I already know all that.” 

Co: (DIM) “You are reasonably sure of yourself at this 
time on this particular subject.” 
(NEU) “You feel that you really know this.” 
(acc) “You have no doubts whatsoever that you 
know everything there is to be known about that 


subject.” 

3. Those who use the assumption of “sameness” seem to 
exhibit contradictory characteristics. On the one hand, they 
tend to resist change. On the other hand, they are intolerant 
of sameness. The case we cite here also contains a distortion 
of time. 


Pt: “He'll never change.” 

Co: (DIM) “Right now you feel that there’s not much 
chance of his changing.” 

Pt: “I will always feel there’s no chance of his chang- 
ing. 

Co: (oat) “You feel certain right now that you'll al- 
ways feel there’s no chance of his changing,” or 
“You feel right now that you can predict his future 
behavior pretty accurately.” 

(NEU) “You have no doubts about his not chang- 
ing. 

ra “No matter how much time passes, his future 
behavior is destined to be just the same.” 
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4. The assumption of “dichotomy” means that for the 
user there are only two ways to perceive, to value, to think, 
or to behave. 


Pt: “If he doesn’t love me, then he hates me.” 

Co: (DIM) “You are inclined to think that there are 
only two possible ways he may be feeling about you.” 
(NEU) “Feelings are an either-or proposition.” 
(acc) “Love and hate are the only two possible 
feelings that he can have toward you.” 


III. Correcting Distortions Due to 
Mis-allocation of Referents 


|b gerwvanim of this type seem to have the most devastating 
interpersonal reactions, although they are found very fre- 
quently in everyday parlance. They are the most difficult to 
modify nondirectively. Many referent mis-allocations are 
natural consequences of language structure itself ; for example, 
“That lamp is atrocious” suggests that atrocieusness is a char- 
acteristic in the lamp rather than a label for a complicated 
“transaction” involving perception, evaluation, and verbal ex- 
pression of a complex situation. Citing another example, we 
may remark that an assertion such as, “I can tell by the way 
he acts that he doesn’t like me,” does not consider the viewer's 
needs, values, or expectations. Another domain in which con- 
fusion arises is that of our feelings about others’ feelings con- 
cerning us. Owing to a failure to allocate referents, we often 
find ourselves speaking with factual certainty about others’ 
motives, feelings, wishes, or intentions—“I heard what you 
said; now I'll tell you what you really meant.” 

In cases of this type, the object of the mirroring technique 
is to re-allocate the referent for the evaluator, to help him 
develop awareness of distinctions between different orders of 
feelings (for example, between feelings and feelings about 
feelings), and to develop in him an awareness of how his 
standards, values, and expectations modify for him the object 
valued. This is in line with current perception theory and 
semantic practice. We will give five examples. 
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Pt: 


Co: 


Pt: 
Co: 


Pt: 
Co: 


Pt: 
Co: 


Pt: 
Co: 























“That is bad art.” 
(Dim) “As you see it, you would call that a pretty 
poor production,” or “You don’t like it.” 
(NEU) “You feel that it is pretty bad.” 
(acc) “Badness is simply written all over that thing 
—there’s no other way to talk about it.” 


“I know that’s what he meant.” 
(DIM) “You feel sure that you can guess his mean- 
ing.” 

ra “You're quite sure of your feelings about 
his meaning.” 

(acc) “You feel you can be certain of what he 
meant without asking him.” 


“I like him; he doesn’t like me.” 
(DIM) “You feel pretty sure about his feelings for 
you even without confirming them through him,” or 
“He apparently has not been behaving as you would 
like,” or “He doesn’t seem to meet your standards 
and expectations right now,” or “It is interesting to 
me that you seem as sure of your feelings about Sis 
feelings for you as you do about your own feelings.” 
(NEU) “Although you like him, you feel sure that 
he doesn’t like you.” 
(acc) “You're sure when someone doesn’t like you, 
and you can make that decision about anyone's feel- 
ings without inquiring of them.” 

“That man is stupid; he’s driving too fast.” 
(DIM) “You're pretty upset by his driving; he is 
going too fast for you,” or ‘Does ‘fast driving’ mean 
that he’s driving faster than yow feel is safe? Any- 
way, you would call it ‘stupid.’ ” 

(NEU) “You feel that that man is pretty careless.” 
(acc) “ ‘Stupid’ and ‘too fast’ are the only ways 
anyone would describe his feelings about that man.” 


“You know as well as I do that we will never get 
along.” 
(DIM) “You feel that both of us are sure of the fu- 
ture on that score.” 
(NEU) “You're pretty sure of my feelings about 
your future as well as your own feelings.” 
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(acc) “There’s just no doubt whatsoever in your 
mind but that it will be impossible for us two to 

on in the future, and furthermore you are posi- 
tive that I feel this way too.” 


Ser oe consequences follow from sharing experiences 
with patients in the manner we have outlined. As the 
counselor listens to and acknowledges the distortions, he ap- 
parently displaces the persons in the patient's immediate 
or remote past who criticized or rejected the distortions and 
thereby destroyed the patient's self-feelings and increased his 
defensiveness and distortion. 

During therapy, the counselor can observe the varying 
reactions of the patient to the different choices among mir- 
rored responses. A patient's stages of progress can perhaps 
be classified in the following way. (1) An acknowledgment 
of the different types of counselor mirroring, through gesture 
or speech (for instance, “Yes, that’s pretty much what I feel 
or had in mind”). (2) The halting onset of modified lan- 
guage (for example, “Lots of lawyers ... ah . . . I know one, 
and I assume a lot... need... .””). Upon the appearance 
of the modified language, the counselor mirrors an encourag- 
ing acknowledgment such as, “I like the way you put that,” 
so that the modifted viewpoints, attitudes, and language are 
reinforced. (3) The viewpoints and language in the mir- 
rored responses become the patient's own—"Uswually 1 feel 
pretty much this way.” “I feel more confident I'll be able to 
handle a situation like that when I get to it.” “I guess he 
feels that way too, but I'm going to find out.” “I would call 
that pretty silly.’ “To me it's atrocious—how do you feel 
about it?” “It's interesting to me that we feel so differently 
about her.” ‘Maybe he hasn’t changed much, but somehow 
I react differently now.” 


HIS PAPER has illustrated from case files how more accurate 

semantic structures and responses can be introduced into 

the nondirective interview, enabling the participant in therapy 

to correct verbal and assumptive distortions. In part the 

method proves to be effective because the mirrored modifica- 
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tion does not depart radically from the patient's original view- 
point and because the revision seemingly comes from within 
the patient before it actually becomes his own perceptive- 
evaluative mechanism. Moreover, the method introduces lan- 
guage structure and orientation which are more specific, struc- 
turally more accurate as regards language-event relationships, 
and more in harmony with recent behavioral science research. 
Clinicians may find it to be an aid in the healing arts. 
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CORRIDA DE TOROS 


ROBERT HAYDEN * 
I. Et Toro 


From the blind kingdom 
where his horns are law, 
gigantically plunging charging 
he enters the clockface 


Labyrinth as brassy air 
reverberates with menace — 
man-in-beast, creature 

whose guileless power is his doom. 


II. Et MATADOR 


In the heart of the maze 

whose ritual paths 

the goading lance, blood-flowering dart, 
veronica and sword define, 


The fateful one, fate’s dazzler, 
gleams in suit of lights, 
— for sensual death 

is moment of mocking truth. 


In the fiery heart of the maze 
the bullgod moves, 
transfiguring death 
and the wish to die. 
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III. Sot y SoMBRA 


From all we are yet cannot be 
deliver, oh redeem us now. 


Of all we know and do not wish 
to know, oh purge us now. 


Olé! 


Upon the cross of horns 
be crucified for us. 


Die for us that death 
may call us back to life. 


Olé! 


* Department of English, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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THE SIX MEN AND 
THE STUTTERING 


WENDELL JOHNSON * 


E Six distinguished contributors to the volume, Stuttering: 

A Symposium, represent six different theories or points of 
view. Aside from the question of whether there are still other 
conceivable theories, there would seem to be a need, and the 
possibility, of one additional hypothesis of a different sort— 
one designed to account for these differences in point of view. 
Why do investigators concerned with a common problem arrive 
at varied conclusions about it? 

Doubtless the overriding commonsense assumption is that it 
is knowledge that determines hypothesis, or point of view, or 
belief, and that, therefore, when men express divergent beliefs 
they do so chiefly because they speak from differing funds of 
information or data. Indeed, this general view of the matter 
is enshrined in one of our most widely esteemed parables, the 
one about the six blind men who investigated the elephant and 
arrived at six different conclusions about what it was that they 
had investigated, because each had examined a different part of 
the beast. 

Due reflection must surely leave one with the conviction, 


* This paper was pared as a special introduction to —- 
A Symposium, edited by Jon Eisenson, with chapters by Oliver Blood- 
stein, Peter Glauber, Jon Eisenson, Joseph Sheehan, Charlies van Riper, 





and Robert West (New York: 1958). In consideration of 
the impressive differences in point of view among the six authorities 
who contributed to the symposium, Wendell Johnson examines the 
general question of why experts disagree, and in so doing explores a 
semantic cavern in which readers of ETC. would oo Sv 2 enjoy 
wandering around with him. This paper is reproduced (with some 
deletions and editorial changes) by permission of Harper and Brothers. 

Dr. Johnson’s most recent book is The Onset of Stuttering (re- 
viewed in the Spring, 1959, issue of ETC.). He is professor of psy- 
chology and speech pathology at the University of Iowa and author of 
People in Quandaries: The Semantics of Personal Adjustment (1946). 
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however, that there is a gravely misleading detail in this story 
—and a corresponding flaw in the theory of human disagree- 
ment which the story represents. The misleading detail is that 
the six investigators are described as blind. As a consequence, 
millions of children have been insidiously affected by the im- 
plication that if only these six legendary companions in research 
had been able to see reasonably well they would have agreed 
perfectly. 

No redder herring, surely, has ever been dragged across 
the faint, faint trail of truth. 

The parent who finds these comments congenial will, upon 
discovering that his child has been told the story of the six 
blind men and the elephant, hasten to counteract its effect by 
acquainting his untutored fledging with the classic of folk 
realism known as ‘The Emperor's New Clothes.” This yarn 
about the tailors who applied elementary semantics to produce 
a gorgeous invisible garment which the Emperor wore with in- 
nocent pride to the huzzahs of all his platonic and romantic 
subjects—all except one small child who did not possess the 
vision to see what was not there—this yarn is conducive to an 
insight without which one assails the hazards of responsible 
adulthood at enormous peril. Equipped, however, with the 
lesson that can be learned from this tale, a boy may venture 
to become a man with fair likelihood of acquiring a protective 
down of sensitivity to the fateful interaction between what is 
symbolized and what is symbol. 


Nouns, Verbs, and Animisms 


MONG those known to have learned and cherished this 
lesson was the late Benjamin Lee Whorf, who lived all 

too briefly from 1897 to 1941. Probably the most influential 
teacher of Whorf was Edward Sapir, among those reasons for 
being remembered is the fact that he once wrote these words: 


Language is a guide to “social reality” . . . Human 
beings do not live in the objective world alone, nor alone 
in the world of social activity as ordinarily understood, 
but are very much at the mercy of the particular language 
which has become the medium of expression for their 
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society. It is quite an illusion to imagine that one adjusts 
to reality essentially without the use of language and that 
language is merely an incidental means of solving specific 
problems of communication or reflection. The fact of the 
matter is that the “real world” is to a large extent un- 
consciously built up on the language habits of the group 
. . . Even comparatively simple acts of perception are very 
much more at the mercy of the social patterns called words 
than we might suppose . . . We see and hear and other- 
wise experience very largely as we do because the lan- 
guage habits of our community predispose certain choices 
of interpretation. 


Now what we have seen and heard and otherwise experi- 
enced about that which we have symbolized as “‘stuttering’’— 
as well as other matters—we have done, to speak from Sapir’s 
view, largely because our perceptions and judgments have 
been influenced by the patterns of selection and organization 
characteristic of our respective languages. And, while with the 
particular words quoted above Sapir seemed to imply that all 
members of a community or a group are affected alike by a 
common language, we must appreciate, of course, that the 
matter is not this simple. There are thousands of languages 
spoken by those of us who use the English code, and each one 
of us, moreover, speaks a considerable variety of English 
languages, each one of which affects us at least a little differ- 
ently from any one of the others. Through any utterance the 
structure of our language shows. Whether we refer to what 
we speak about as “stuttering” or “electricity” or “education” 
or whatnot, the statements we make contain or imply informa- 
tion about the systems of symbolization by means of which 
the statements themselves are formed as well as about the 
experiences or observations they may be intended to symbolize. 
This basic notion was put lucidly by Whorf in these sentences: 


We cut up and organize the spread and flow of events as 

we do, largely because, through our mother tongue, we are 

1 Edward Sapir, “The Status of Linguistics as a Science,” Language, 
V (1929), 207-214; reprinted in Culture, Language and Personality: 


a Essays of Edward Sapir, ed. David G. Mandelbaum (Berkeley, 
1956). 
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parties to an agreement to do so, not because nature itself 
is segmented in exactly that way for all to see . . . Thus 
English and similar tongues lead us to think of the uni- 
verse as a collection of rather distinct objects and events 
corresponding to words.? 


Among all that Whorf had to say in this connection, his 
statements concerning the subject-predicate form would seem 
to be most relevant to a consideration of our traditional ways 
of formulating such problems as the one we call “stuttering.” 
He said: 


The Indo-European languages and many others give great 
prominence to a type of sentence having two parts, each 

built around a class of word—substantives and verbs 
—which those languages treat differently in grammar 
. .. the contrast has been stated in logic in many different 
ways: subject and predicate, actor and action, things and 
relations between things, objects and their attributes, 
quantities and operations. And, pursuant again to gram- 
mar, the notion ¢ ingrained that one of these classes 
of entities can exist in its own right but that the verb class 
cannot exist without an entity of the other class, the ‘thing’ 
class, as a peg to hang on. (p. 241) 


In consequence, according to Whorf : 


The English technique of talking depends on the contrast 
of two artificial classes, substantives and verbs, and on the 
bipartitioned ideology of nature, already discussed. Our 
normal sentence, unless imperative, must have some sub- 
stantive before its verb, a requirement that corresponds to 
oA mage and also naive notion of an actor who 
produces an action. (p. 242) 


The effect of this, so far as our discussion of the stuttering 
problem is concerned, is that we usually talk as if such words 
as ‘‘stuttering” and ‘‘speech’’ were considerably more noun-like 
than verb-like. We tend strongly, therefore, to do something 
that Whorf expresses in these words: 


2 John B. Carroll (ed.), Language, Thought and Reality: Selected 
Writings of Benjamin Lee Whorf (New York, 1956), p. 240. 
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We are constantly reading into nature fictional acting en- 
tities, simply because our verbs must have substantives in 
front of We have to say “It flashed” or “A light 
flashed,” setting up an actor, “it” or “light,” to perform 
what we call an action, “to flash.” Yet the flashing and 
the light are one and the same! The Hopi language re- 
ports the flash with a simple verb, rebpi: “ (oc- 
curred).” There is no division into subject and predicate, 
not even a suffix like -# of Latin tona-t “it thunders.” Hopi 
can and does have verbs without subjects. . . . (pp. 243- 
244) 


The relevance of these remarks to the matter at hand may 
be suggested by these modifications of the first three sentences 
in the passage just cited: ‘We are constantly reading into our 
speech behavior fictional acting entities, simply because our 
verbs must have substantives in front of them. We have to say 
‘It blocked’ or ‘My speech blocked,’ setting up an actor, ‘it’ or 
‘speech’ to perform what we call an action, ‘to block.’ Yet the 
blocking and the speech are one and the same!” 

The blocking and the speech are one and the same, that is, 
in the sense that “they” are what I do when, as we say, I am 
speaking. (For the present limited purposes, I shall pass by 
the question of whether the pronoun “I” in this sentence also 
serves to conjure up a fictional agent.) We approach the Hopi 
mode of symbolization if we say, more elaborately perhaps than 
would a Hopi speaker, “When I speak I sometimes contract 
my muscles so that instead of saying words I press my lips 
together tightly for a time, stop exhaling momentarily, and the 
like.”” Such language seems not to intimate that an agent in 
the form of “my speech” or perhaps “my stuttering” or “the 
block” or “my predisposition to stutter” is doing these things, 
or that “‘it’’ is somehow asserting “itself” to make me stutter, 
or to keep me from talking, by producing these effects or 
“symptoms of it.” This is to say that in English it is possible 
to make statements about what a person, one’s self or another 
person, does when speaking, without implying that fictional 
agents referred to by such names as ‘‘speech,” “stuttering,” 
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provided one simply describes the actings or performings “of 
the person.” 

There is a marked difference between describing what a 
speaker is doing, on the one hand, and, on the other, stating 
what he is and what he 4as—or, that is to say, what there és 
within him. To say that a person is a stutterer, or that he bas 
a stutter or a speech impediment, is apparently to refer to some- 
thing different from whatever is referred to in saying that when 
he speaks he sometimes does such things as tensing the muscles 
involved more than most speakers do, or more than he himself 
does at other times. And to say that he tenses his muscles as 
he does “because he is a stutterer” or “because he has a stutter” 
is to make a statement that is redundant, if intended as de- 
scriptive, or else it asserts that he is possessed of something or 
other that will have to be dislodged and removed from within 
him before he may be expected to talk “without stuttering.” 


Description and Projection 


f hye SIX MEN who went to see the stuttering and reported 
what they found differ necessarily in what they say so far 
as the languages they use differ. Their languages do appear to 
differ in one particularly important respect in that some are, 
in general emphasis, more descriptive of what speakers do 
when they are said to be stuttering, and others are more as- 
sertive of what speakers are and of what they ave. An es- 
sential guide to the reading of the six reports with an eye to 
the differences among them with respect to language, as here 
considered, is provided by the following list of general kinds 
of statements that are to be found, with more or less distinctive 
relative frequencies, in the several reports: 


a. Statements descriptive of what speakers do when they 
are assumed to be stuttering. 


b. Statements descriptive of what speakers, classified as 
stutterers, do other than what is called “stuttering” that al- 


legedly distinguishes them from speakers who are not classified 
as stutterers. 
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c. Statements about “characteristics” or “tendencies” or 
“predispositions” of, or “entities,” “agents,” or “forces” within, 
or acting upon, speakers classified as stutterers that allegedly 
distinguish them from other speakers. The word “stuttering” 
itself may be used to name such an entity or agent, as in as- 
sertions to the effect that stuttering produces tension or that 
the speaker holds his breath “because he is a stutterer” or “‘be- 
cause he stutters’”’ (i.e., “because he has stuttering within him 
and it causes him to hold his breath’). 


We are particularly interested in the distinction between 
statements about what we observe (objects and events) and 
those about what we construct or imagine or suppose (con- 
structs and, in general, abstractions of an inferential order). 
And we are most pointedly concerned with the distinction 
between statements descriptive of what we can see or hear or 
feel ourselves doing when we speak, or what we can observe 
(with or without the aid of special apparatus) that others do 
when they speak, on the one hand, and, on the other, state- 
ments about constructs treated essentially as animistic entities 
called by such names as “speech,” “‘stuttering,” “the block,” 
“predisposition to stutter,” “the ego,” “the id,” ‘emotional in- 
stability,” “conflict,” “habit,” “the word’ (that “won't come 
out”), “tension” (that “comes and goes’), and the like.® 
What is crucial is the degree to which the sentences are 
animistic in asserting that what is named by the substantive 
nouns are agents with wills and whims of their own, and that 
it is they who perform the actions referred to by means of the 
verbs. One of the pleasures to be experienced in reading 
Stuttering: A Symposium (and most other books) is to be 
gained by searching through it for animistic substantives, a 
pastime pleasantly, if also soberingly, remindful of childhood 
evenings spent trying to detect faces hidden in the trees of 
picture puzzles in children’s magazines. 

* A provocative discussion of linguistic animism as observed in 
clinical work with the stuttering problem is to be found in Dean 


Williams, “A Point of View About ‘Stuttering,’ Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XXII (1957), 390-397. 
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The Languages of Disagreement 
N™ an approach to the question of why returning travel- 
ers disagree in their reports of where they have been and 
what they have seen may be made by examining the sorts of 
statements concerning which they disagree. In general, there 
would seem to be greater, probably maximal, possibility of 
agreement with respect to statements descriptive of what speak- 
ers do when they are said to be stuttering. In weighing this, 
however, it is not to be missed that some statements that are 
presumably of this kind may differ to a degree that may indeed 
confirm the assumption that the six men who went to see the 
elephant were visually distinctive. Even so, differences be- 
tween statements of this type are more or less readily resolved, 
for the good reason that reports of alleged observations can 
be checked by independent observers. 

There are two obvious obstacles, however, to the achieve- 
ment of full agreement even on the level of first-hand observa- 
tion of “facts.” One is implied by the quotation marks around 
the word “facts” in that sentence. Two different observers 
may see with dissimilar perceptual sets, and as a result they 
may innocently—though not necessarily unmischievously— 
make divergent reports of what seem to be observations of pre- 
sumably identical things or events. To recall Sapir’s words, 
“Even comparatively simple acts of perception are very much 
more at the mercy of the social patterns called words than we 
might suppose . . . We see and hear and otherwise experience 
very largely as we do because [our] language habits . . . pre- 
dispose certain choices of interpretation.” 

The risk involved in discussing this, or any other complex 
matter, is that of the over-simplification we tend to effect by 
focusing verbally on some nameable aspect of the flowing field 
or “ever-dissolving pattern” of experience. In this case the risk 
is that of obscuring the complexity of interactions among the 
facets of the total experience by distinguishing them, more or 
less arbitrarily, by such names as “sensory stimulation,” “‘per- 
ception,” “description,” “interpretation,” and “logical infer- 
ence.” The education, especially the early and continuing in- 
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formal indoctrination, of most of us has been such that we are 
not unerringly sensitive to the relative level or degree of ab- 
straction on which any given statement is made, whether by 
others or by us. We seem prone to make little or no distinc- 
tion between relatively gross or crude “descriptive” statements 
and highly detailed descriptive reports of relatively very low 
order of abstraction. In consequence, for example, we tend to 
treat such a remark as ‘Alexander sometimes repeats sounds 
and words” as though it were equivalent of, and might be 
substituted for, “Alexander has started to stutter.” Or, to cite 
a more common example, we are inclined to say that “Reginald 
is a nervous child” and feel no need to specify any details, as 
though “nervous” were being used as a term descriptive of 
Reginald rather than as a name for our evaluative reaction to 
him. We tend to talk and write as though we were not aware 
of using “stuttering” as the name for a personal judgment, 
while implying by the contexts we give it that the term is de- 
scriptive of whatever we are judging. We use the word “‘stut- 
terer” quite commonly as though it were descriptive of a par- 
ticular person rather than designative of a class or categorical 
abstraction. Moreover, we seem generally to disregard the 
fact that since it designates a class, it necessarily implies or 
“stands for’ an interaction involving two individuals, both of 
whom are essential to the transaction in which one classifies 
the other. 

In general, the behavior involved in what we refer to 
variously as perceiving, reporting, and interpreting is per- 
vasively influenced not only by what Sapir called “the social 
patterns called words” but also by the degree of awareness, 
especially the lack of awareness, that this is so. Investigators 
disagree not only in their interpretations and theories, but also 
in what they call their data or observations, in part because 
they make their observations through the perceptual filters 
provided by their theories. And the less aware they are of this 
reason for disagreeing the more they disagree. (Moreover, 
incidentally, the less understanding they are of all this, the 
more disagreeable they can become in disagreeing with one 
another. ) 
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E OTHER obstacle to agreement on the level of first-hand 
observation is the more familiar one of differences among 
observers in equipment, circumstances under which they make 
their observations, specific purposes for which they make them, 
kinds of measurement used, modes of recording the observa- 
tions made, controls or lack of controls employed, methods of 
analysis of data, and factors regarded as relevant to the prob- 
lem. The importance of this class of factors in relation to dis- 
agreement need not be labored, but the significance of disre- 
garding it in evaluating particular instances of disagreement 
can scarcely be overstated. Because of the operation of these 
factors it is to be commonly noted that two different investi- 
gators may be essentially ‘talking past each other,” discussing 
two quite different sets of data. And what a person accepts as 
data he would, in the spirit of scientific integrity, discard, far 
more frequently than might generally be supposed, if only he 
were aware of the more recent or more reliable or more valid 
data that have superseded his outmoded or partial or dubious 
information. Doubtless we overestimate rather enormously the 
degree to which most of us “keep up to date.” Among the 
many touchstones against which the data cited by any writer 
are to be evaluated are, certainly, their dates of publication, 
especially in any field in which the amount of research activity 
and the rate of methodological and technical refinement have 
been and continue to be great. 

It is to be ventured, then, that there is maximal opportunity 
for agreement on descriptive, as contrasted with inferential 
and theoretical, levels of discourse. In the present case, so far 
as different investigators report in sufficiently unambiguous 
terms their observations of what speakers do when they are 
said to be stuttering, there would seem to be reasonable likeli- 
hood of arriving at agreement as to what has been observed— 
or, at least, as to what it is that has been called ‘‘stuttering.” 
What is important is that only to the degree that agreement is 
achieved on this level can disagreement on higher levels of 
abstraction be examined or considered meaningfully. If it is 
not clear what men are disagreeing about, disciplined discourse 
concerning their differences is out of the question. 
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There is a special interest in the class of statements char- 
acterized previously as ‘‘statements descriptive of what speak- 
ers, classified as stutterers, do other than what is called ‘stutter- 
ing’ that allegedly distinguishes them from speakers who are 
not classified as stutterers.” With respect to such debated 
matters as “rate of development of speech,” or “handed- 
ness,” or various cardiovascular, biochemical, and physiological 
measures, or ‘‘perseveration,” or behavior represented in meas- 
ures of various facets of so-called emotional and social adjust- 
ment, and other forms of behavior or modes of functioning 
“other than what is called ‘stuttering,’ ’ the investigator must 
be concerned not only with the reliability and validity of his 
measures, but also with their relevance to the problem of stut- 
tering. Statements in this general class appear to rank next to 
those of theoretical generalization in providing sources of dis- 
agreement. They may tax severely the reader's capacity for 
differentiating dependable description from what might be 
called pseudo-description (seemingly descriptive statements 
that represent analogies or suppositions rather than observa- 
tions), irrelevant description, partial or dubious or outmoded 
reports, and statements of inference on relatively high levels 
of abstraction. 

It is on the relatively high levels of inference and ex- 
planatory generalization that the more extreme and influential 
types of disagreement occur. It is particurarly significant, 
however, that while on the very high levels of abstraction the 
disagreements that occur tend to imply more or less global 
divergences, there apparently is not a lush abundance of diverse 
fundamental theories concerning stuttering. Indeed, the various 
distinguishable interpretative patterns appear to be reducible 
to only two basic theories. 


Two Basic Theories of Stuttering 


CCORDING TO one of these fundamental theories the prob- 
lem that we call “stuttering” primarily involves speech 

and the speaker; according to the other the problem primarily 
involves perception and evaluation as catried out in a frame- 
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work of interaction involving a speaker and his listeners. 
According to the latter view, as the problem develops beyond 
its beginning stages, in which it appears to be primarily a 
matter of the evaluative perception of a speaker by others, it 
comes also to involve significantly the speaker's perceptual and 
evaluative reactions to his own speech. 

The speech theory of stuttering, as we may call the first of 
these two basic views of the problem, has been presented tra- 
ditionally in two forms. According to the one, the speaker is 
characterized by some sort of bodily fault; according to the 
other, he is possessed of a flaw in personality. In either case, 
the imperfection may be assumed to be congenital or acquired. 
An impressive variety of possible conditions, both psychic and 
organic, have been hypothesized or asserted to be characteristic 
of persons classified as stutterers, and to be causally related, 
directly or indirectly, to whatever may be referred to as stutter- 
ing. Most of the operationally meaningful assertions of this 
sort so far made have been subjected to more or less rigorous 
laboratory testing, and the present writer, with due reference 
to his own particular perceptual and evaluative filters, feels 
constrained to offer as his own most scientifically defensible 
tentative report that none of them has been confirmed.* 

The interaction theory of stuttering, as we may generally 


* Documentation for this statement is to be found in a variety of 
sources ; ——- relevant are the following: Harris Hill, “‘Stutter- 
ing: I. A Critical Review and Evaluation of Biochemical Investiga- 
tions,” Journal poe eno Disorders, TX (1944), 245-261; “Stuttering: 


Il. A Review Integration of Physiological Data,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, 1X (1944), 289-324; Leonard Goodstein, “Func- 
tional Speech Disorders and Personality: A Survey of Research,” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Research, 1 (1958), 360-376; J. G. 
Sheehan, “Projective Studies of Stuttering,” Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XXIII (1958), 18-25. Of the present writer's 
publications, those which contain the most pertinent investigative re- 
ports are Stuttering in Children and Adults: Thirty Years of Research 
at the University of lowa, edited by the writer with the assistance of 
Ralph Leutenegger (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1955); “Stuttering,” Chapter 5 of Speech Handicapped School Chil- 
dren, by Wendell ome S. F. Brown, J. F. Curtis, C. W. Edney, 
and J. Keaster (2d ed.; New York: Harper, 1956); The Onset of 
ns by Wendell Johnson and Associates (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1959). 
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designate the second of the two basic explanatory approaches, 
lends itself to a variety of modes of elaboration. These modes 
may be thought of as distributed along a continuum, ranging 
from those in which primary emphasis is placed upon those 
aspects of the speaker's behavior that are regarded as stuttering, 
to those in which primary emphasis is put upon the perceptual 
and evaluational reactions made by one or more listeners (in- 
cluding the speaker himself) to whatever the speaker may be 
doing when he speaks. Thus, theories of the origin or onset 
of stuttering tend to range from the view that it is the child’s 
change in the direction of speaking more nonfluently that 
triggers the disturbed, and disturbing, reactions to his speech 
by the mother or some other important listener, on the one 
hand, to, on the other, the view that there need be no increase 
in the child’s nonfluency, but that rather it is the altered per- 
ceptual set of the listener that is crucial in triggering the 
disturbing interaction between listener and speaker. 

Moreover, once the problem has arisen its development may 
be explained with major emphasis on the patterning of the 
stuttering behavior, or “avoidance reactions,” or with major 
emphasis on the reactions made to this behavior—reactions 
considered as perceptual and judgmental, neuromuscular and 
symbolized, presumably unexpressed and overt. And the greater 
stress may be placed on such reactions made by the speaker 
to his own relevant speech behavior or on those made to it by 
other persons. Also, the relevant behavior of both speaker and 
listener may be variously explained with reference to theories 
of learning, with differing assumptions respecting such notions 
as conditioning, reinforcement, drive, and habit, and with dis- 
tinctive approaches to the matter of conflict among these and 
other variables. Obviously, explanations in terms of learning 
theory may be focused in different ways upon the learning done 
by the speaker and the listener, respectively, and upon the rela- 
tion of their interaction to the learning done by each of them. 
Different explanations may also reflect more and less attention 
to the neurophysiological, psychological, and sociological con- 
texts in which the interaction between speaker and listener 
occurs. 
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It is clear that there is leeway for tremendous variation 
among interpretations constructed on this general base. This 
means, of course, that the possibilities of the further develop- 
ment of this explanatory approach to the problem of stuttering 
are broad in scope. Meanwhile due reflection on this interac- 
tion theory and its implications serves to make apparent the 
dissimilarity between it and the more traditional speech theory 
of stuttering. As between those who favor the one and those 
who prefer the other basic orientation, the opportunities for 
disagreement are abundant. 


To Agree or Disagree? 


HERE Is far more, certainly, to the story of the six men and 

the elephant—and to the story of the six men and the 
stuttering—than can ever be encompassed by the assumption 
that each observed a different aspect of what they had all 
come to see. Indeed, the parable appears less and less plausible 
with each passing moment of contemplation. 

Not only do men disagree in their reports of observations 
of the “same” events, and in the interpretations they spin of 
what they say they have observed, but they also disagree about 
the value of agreeing. It is by no means to be taken for 
granted that agreement is always worth the price that must be 
paid for it. The price can be as outrageous as loss of freedom, 
as exorbitant as the abandonment of imagination. The joy of 
contemplating a world in which everyone agrees with you must 
end by giving way to the nightmare in which no one agrees 
with you—until you come to think as all others do. 

Disagreement can come high, too, of course. Cherished 
for its own sake it is surely valueless, There is much disagree- 
ment, however, that is but the obverse of the unceasing varia- 
tion of the human kind. It is commonly the by-product of indi- 
viduals seeking self-realization. 

The possibilities of exercising creativity in refining our 
understanding of the problem of stuttering, and of most other 
problems as well, are far from exhausted, and therefore there 
are kinds of disagreement that can hardly be other than re- 
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assuring. Even when conflict does not seem reassuring, there 
is comfort in the consideration that an unacceptable point of 
view need occasion dismay only in the absence of a more con- 
genial position with which it is incompatible. Meanwhile, 
many a disagreement is evidence of continuing investigation, 
even, in certain instances, of the outcroppings of constructive 
ingenuity. So long as this continues to be true, there would 
seem to be cause for glad anticipation of the future, and so for 
present joy within reason. 


EVE OF THE SORROWS LEARNED 
THE SERPENT’S TONGUE 


Eve of the sorrows learned the serpent’s tongue 
And brought her man into the heart of the wood 
Into the worry and the way 

Into the daylight of the day 

On an occasional meadow or a lookout tree. 


“You must find warmth from the dark.” 
She coaxed, cajoled, scolded, scorned him, 
Loved, protected, cherished, warned him: 
“Cain and Abel are quarrelling 

With the heat of the journey, such 

Tired boys; Adam, you must devise 
Something to go faster.’ Adam tries. 


They go East. Each morning the whirling 
Sword accuses the tops of trees, 

The rocks and sand, 

They go hand in hand 


Into the deeper shadows, into the wheel, 
The fire, the blunt axe, 

Carrying canoes, taming beasts of burden, 
Building huts, burying the children. 


ALEXANDER TAYLOR 
University of Connecticut 
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HERBERT SPENCER: 
LINGUISTIC EFFICIENCY EXPERT 


RALPH RENWICK, JR.* 


The Idols of the Tribe have their foundation in 
human nature itself, and in the tribe or race of men. 
For it is a false assertion that the sense of man is the 
measure of things. On the contrary, all perceptions as 
well of the sense as of the mind are according to the 
measure of the individual and not according to the 
measure of the universe. And the human understand- 
ing is like a false mirror, which, receiving rays ir- 
regularly, distorts and discolors the nature of things 
by mingling its own nature with it. 

FRANCIS BACON, Novum Organum 


N HIS “IDOLS” of tribe, cave, marketplace, and theatre, 
Francis Bacon, the great prophet of modern science, posed 
problems which are now central to the investigation of com- 
munication. Human perception is necessarily fallible; the in- 
dividual adds his own unique projection to errors generally 
human; he assimilates prejudices from his environment, and, 
when he turns philosopher, warps facts to fit his pet theories. 
It was perhaps inevitable, but it is also curiously ironic that 
a later champion of science, Herbert Spencer, should exemplify 
the last of these intellectual frailties. Especially interesting to 
the student of communication is Spencer’s examination of cer- 
tain aspects of language in the light of his all-encompassing 

“first principles.” 
In early manhood a railway engineer, later a journalist and 
philosopher, Herbert Spencer (1820-1893) is perhaps best re- 
* Department of Communication Skills, Michigan State University. 


Dr. Renwick’s last article in ETC. was ““Dadaism: Semantic Anarchy,” 
in the Spring, 1958, issue. 
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membered as an advocate of scientific study, of educational 
ptagmatism, of laissez-faire individualism, and as one who at- 
tempted to synthesize all branches of learning. The basic 
ptinciples which he applied to psychology, biology, sociology, 
political science, and ethics involved the belief that all phe- 
nomena could be explained in terms of immutable universal 
laws, and the assumption that all knowledge demonstrated 
evolution, a process defined as moving from “‘‘an indefinite, 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity.” } 
Thomas Huxley once playfully noted that Spencer's definition 
of a tragedy was the spectacle of a deduction killed by a fact; 
for the most striking example of Spencer's deductive approach 
to the arts, we turn to one of his early periodical essays. 

In “Gracefulness” (1852), he explains graceful motion 
by one of his most important philosophical principles, the 
economy of force: 


We do not ascribe gracefulness to cart-horses, tortoises, 
and hippopotami, in all of which the powers of move- 
ment are relatively inferior; but we ascribe it to grey- 
hounds, antelopes, racehorses, all of which have highly 
efficient locomotive organs. What, then, is this distinctive 
peculiarity of structure and action which we call Grace? ? 

The end of the first sentence makes it easy for us to guess 
Spencer's answer: grace is mechanical efficiency. The relaxed 
pose portrayed by sculptors of the standing human figure is 
graceful because it is more efficient to rest the body's weight 
on one leg. In dancing, graceful deployment of appendages 
reflects efficient use of counterweights—in a detailed note 
Spencer shows how this is essentially the same process as is 
found in the movement of counterweights on the rods and 
drive wheels of a steam locomotive (pp. 109-110). 


AS ONE might expect, when in the same volume he turns 
to the subject of writing, in his “Philosophy of Style” 

1 Herbert Spencer, First Principles of a New System of Philosophy 
(New York, 1876), p. 380. 


2 Herbert Spencer, Literary Style and Music, Including Two Short 
Essays on Gracefulness and Beauty (London, 1950), p. 107. 
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(1852), Spencer sees his subject as another illustration of the 
economy of force. He first points out that “no general theory 
of expression seems yet to have been enunciated.” Citing 
various familiar maxims, such as “brevity is the soul of wit,” 
he calls for a single comprehensive principle: 


But, however influential the precepts thus dogmatically 
expressed, they would be much more influential if re- 
duced to something like scientific ordination. In this, as 
in other cases, conviction is strengthened when we under- 
stand the why. And we may be sure that recognition of 
the general principle from which the rules of composition 
result will not only bring them home to us with greater 
force, but will disclose other rules of like origin. (p. 2) 


One of the most forward-looking aspects of Spencer's ap- 
proach is that his interest in all subjects gives him a high de- 
gree of analytical detachment. Words in themselves do not 
fascinate him. He addresses himself wholly to the problem of 
communicative efficiency: 


How truly language must be regarded as a hindrance to 
thought, though the necessary instrument of it, we shall 
clearly perceive on remembering the comparative force 
with which simple ideas are communicated by signs. To 
say “Leave the room” is less expressive than to point to 
the door. Placing a finger on the lips is more forcible 
than whispering “Do not speak.” A of the hand is 
better than “Come here.” No phrase can convey the idea 
of surprise so vividly as opening the eyes and raising the 
eyebrows. A shrug of the shoulders would lose much by 
translation into words. (pp. 3-4) 


For additional demonstration of his principle he points out 
that oral interjections “condense entire sentences into syl- 
lables,” and that in such exclamations as “beware,” “heigho,” 
and “fudge,” (Victorian propriety placing a finger on the 
lips) effectiveness would be dissipated by expansion: 


Hence, carrying out the metaphor that language is the 
vehicle of thought, we may say that in all cases the fric- 
tion and inertia of the vehicle deduct from its efficiency, 
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and that in composition the chief thing to be done is to 
reduce the friction and inertia to the smallest amounts. 


(p. 4) 


Spencer makes many rhetorical devices fit this generaliza- 
tion. The comparative brevity of “Saxon English” as well as 
the tendency to use latinate polysyllabic adjectives for em- 
phasis (magnificent rather than grand, stupendous for vast) ; 
the frequency of onomatopoeia in Saxon words, the “superior- 
ity of specific over generic words’’—all are made to illustrate 
economy of force. Problems of word order and sentence 
structure are analyzed to exemplify the following corollary of 
the force principle: 


. . . the sequence of words should be that which suggests 
the constituents of the thought in the order most con- 
venient for building it up. (pp. 8-9) 

The question of the precedence of the adjective is to be 
decided on the basis of the amount of effort involved in com- 
prehension. In a complete sentence the general category to be 
discussed should precede: “Great is Diana of the Ephesians” 
is superior to the reverse order, where 


. . . the idea “Diana of the Ephesians” is formed with no 
special reference to greatness; and when the words “is 
great” are added, it has to be formed afresh; whence 
arises a loss of mental energy and a corresponding diminu- 
tion of effect. (pp. 11-12) 


HH“: examined a variety of sentence problems in this 
manner, Spencer shows that figures of speech commonly 
identified by rhetoricians are actually devices for increased 
efficiency of communication. Synecdoche, metonymy, similes, 
and metaphors increase force by economy. Poetic imagery 
obeys the same law; poetic rhythm, moreover, saves audience 
labor by enabling reader or hearer to anticipate more precisely. 
Finally, climax, anticlimax, and antithesis are related to the 
force principle through consideration of what Spencer calls 
the “economy of the mental sensibilities.” If we continue 
smelling the same flower our sensitivity to its fragrance is 
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dulled. If we continually lift heavy objects, lighter ones will 
seem to have lost weight. Similarly, in intellectual processes, 
“action exhausts.” On the other hand, it is a law of nature 
that “exercised faculties are ever tending to resume their 
original states.” Hence the mind which has been taxed by 
any given verbal effect will recover to exert itself again with 
equal vigor; placed at the beginning of a unit of writing, 
forceful material damages our perspective for the unemphatic 
sentences which follow, whereas we can appreciate both kinds 
of discourse when the order is reversed. 

This time-study approach to writing reminds us of such 
recent advocates of communicative efficiency as Rudolf Flesch, 
H. A. Overstreet, and, in linguistics, Hugh Sykes Davies. 
However, in his awareness of the symbolic nature of language, 
in his realization that words are only one kind of communica- 
tion, Spencer shows remarkable understanding of verbaliza- 
tion as a symbolic process. 


PENCER’S educational writings discuss language from a 

somewhat different point of view, but with the same 
generalizing tendency so marked in these early essays. His 
Education: Intellectual, Moral and Physical (1861) advocates 
science as a discipline fundamental to all subjects—the fine 
arts, music, poetry, ethics, religion. Assuming, as was char- 
acteristic of his time, that intellectual discipline was an im- 
portant aim of education, Spencer answers the philologists’ 
claim that linguistic study strengthens the memory. Each 
branch of science includes vast amounts of facts to be learned: 
“Surely, then, science, cultivated even to a very moderate 
extent, affords exercise for memory.’ Moreover, the study of 
science cultivates a better kind of memory; in proving this 
point Spencer shows some understanding for the fact that 
verbal symbols have no meaning in themselves: 


In the acquirement of a language, the connexions of 
ideas to be established in the mind correspond to facts 
that are in great measure accidental; whereas, in the 
acquirement of science, the connexions of ideas to be 
established in the mind correspond to facts that are mostly 
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necessary. It is true that the relations of words to their 
meaning is in one sense natural, and that the genesis of 
these relations may be traced back a certain distance; 
though very rarely to the beginning; (to which let us 
add the remark that the laws of this genesis form a branch 
of mental science—the science of philology). But since 
it will not be contended that in the acquisition of lan- 
guages, as ordinarily carried on, these natural relations 
between words and their meanings are habitually traced, 
and the laws regulating them explained; it must be ad- 
mitted that they are commonly learned as fortuitous re- 
lations . . . While language familiarizes with non- 
rational relations, science familiarizes with rational re- 
lations. While the one exercises memory only, the other 
exercises both memory and understanding.* 


Spencer concludes his attack on language study by pointing 
out that learning rules of usage and syntax cultivates sub- 
missiveness, while scientific study develops habits of rational 
inquiry, and gives the student greater independence of mind. 

In this discussion Spencer sees language only as a less 
worthy area of learning which, by tradition, has long had 
undue emphasis in the school curriculum. His political indi- 
vidualism made it unlikely that he would fear the use of 
language as an instrument of social control; he is preoccupied 
with the problem of developing the individual mind. 


I AN ESSAY of four years earlier, however, he does touch 
upon the role of communication in society as a whole. Curi- 
ously enough, his subject is “The Origin and Function of 
Music” (1857). He traces music back to vocal sounds pro- 
duced by muscular contractions resulting from states of excite- 
ment. His method of argument is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing passage: 


. . if, supposing her maid to be in an adjoining room, 
the mistress of the house calls “Mary,” the two syllables 


® Herbert Spencer, Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical 
(New York, 1886), pp. 87-88. Spencer discusses the mimetic origin 
of language in his Psychology (New York, 1920), II, 112-115. To 
illustrate his principle of evolution he sketches the development of 
language in his First Principles, pp. 319-325. 
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of the name will be spoken in an ascending interval of a 
third. If Mary does not reply, the call will be repeated 
probably in a descending fifth, implying the slightest 
shade of annoyance at Mary’s inattention. Should Mary 
still make no answer, the increasing annoyance will show 
itself by the use of a descending octave on the next repeti- 
tion of the call. And supposing the silence to continue, 
the lady, if not of a very even temper, will show her 
irritation at Mary’s seemingly intentional negligence by 
finally calling her in tones still more widely contrasted— 
the first syllable being higher and the last lower than be- 
fore.* 


Spencer's theory of the function of music takes him into 
the subject of persuasion. He makes a rather naive dichotomy 
between word and intonation, the latter being a product of the 
emotions, the former of the intellect: 


While certain articulations express the thought, certain 
modulations express more or less the pain or pleasure 
which the thought gives. Using the word cadence in an 
unusually extended sense, as comprehending all variations ‘ 
of voice, we may say that cadence is the commentary of 
the emotions upon the propositions of the intellect. (p. 
70) 


Spencer assigns music the function of developing emotive 
oral interpretation. Highly appreciative of good music, Italians 
“speak in more varied and expressive inflections and cadences” 
than the Scotch, for instance, whose musical taste is con- 
fined to “‘national airs” and whose speech is monotonous in 
“intervals and modulations.” Similarly, a “refined lady” has 
more delicate and complex changes of voice than a “‘servant- 
girl.” Thus, born of vocal sounds in prehistoric times, music 
now serves to develop more expressive linguistic intonations 
and to increase the effectiveness of communication: 


In its bearings upon human happiness, this emotional 
language which musical culture develops and refines is 
only second in importance to the language of the in- 


* Spencer, Literary Style and Music, pp. 53-54. 
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tellect ; —_— not even second to it. For these modifica- 


tions of voice produced by feelings are the means of 
exciting like pak in others. Joined with gestures and 
expressions of face, they give life to the otherwise dead 
words in which the intellect utters its ideas, and so enable 
the hearer not only to understand the state of mind they 
accompany, but to partake of that state. In short, they 
are the chief media of sympathy. (p. 74) 


Stressing the importance of sympathy in promoting the 
sharing of pleasure at theatre, concert, and art gallery, and in 
improving human relations, Spencer predicts a future in which 
discourse is effective to a degree that is perhaps uninviting 
to our limited imaginations: 


The tendency of civilization is to repress the antagonistic 
elements of our characters and to develop the social ones; 
. .. And while by this adaptation to the social state the 
sympathetic side of our nature is being unfolded, there is 
simultaneously growing up a language of sympathetic 
intercourse—a language through which we communicate 
to others the happiness we feel, and are made sharers in 
their happiness. This double process, of which the effects 
are sleasdy ap~<eciable, must go on to an extent of which 
we can as yet have no adequate conception. The habitual 
concealment of our feelings diminishing, as it must, in 
proportion as our feelings become such as do not demand 
concealment, the exhibition of them will become more 
vivid than we now dare allow it to be; and this implies 
a more expressive emotional language. At the same time, 
feelings of higher and more complex kinds, as yet ex- 
perienced only by the cultivated few, will become general, 
and there will be a corresponding development of the 
emotional language into more involved forms. Just as 
there has silently grown up a language of ideas which, 
rude as it at first was, now enables us to convey with pre- 
cision the most subtle and complicated thoughts; so 
there is still silently growing up a language of feelings 
which, notwithstanding its present imperfection, we may 
expect will ultimately enable men vividly and completely 
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to impress on each other the emotions which they experi- 
ence from moment to moment. (pp. 74-75) 5 


WAS perhaps inevitable that a man like Spencer, who at- 
= ep to relate all branches of knowledge to a central 
hypothesis, should anticipate some of the findings of language 
research today. When he looks at the English language as a 
machine for the efficient conveyance of thought he sees beyond 
verbal symbols; he reveals the symbolic process. The idea 
that language can be a hindrance to communication is a re- 
freshing change from the grammarian’s age-old veneration of 
a language as something of inherent sanctity. Again, in his 
educational theories, Spencer's awareness of the fortuitous as- 
pects of verbal symbolization might have suggested further 
study; following up certain of his numerous psychological 
hypotheses he might have systematically analyzed verbal mean- 
ing. Finally, in his discussion of the persuasive function of 
language he borders on propaganda analysis; he sees that com- 
munication can arouse emotions even when addressed to the 
intellect. Subtle, sometimes inperceptible stimuli can have as 
important effects on the listener as the argumentative force of 
the words used. 

Yet Spencer's views on language seem so remote from our 
age of mass manipulation as to be intellectual antiques. In 
a world of hidden persuasion and ideological warfare, reading 
his prophecy of a golden age of understanding has an almost 
tragic impact. Moreover, his arguments are masterpieces of 
oversimplification. Although he momentarily seems to study 
basic phenomena of communication, he is too obviously 
searching for illustrations of his economy of force principle. 
In writing on style, he keeps all the old terminology of 
rhetoric; indeed, he seems pleased to be able to put them on 

5 It should be added here that Spencer's discussion of social con- 
trol in his Sociology is a chapter entitled “The Regulating System,” 
dealing with the development of government as a means of survival. 
There is no discussion of language. He does survey “media of com- 
munication through which the centre may affect the parts.” He em- 
phasizes speed of signal—from drums to telegraph wires, all illustrat- 


ing his theory of evolution. See his Principles of Sociology (New 
York, 1885), I, 554-558. 
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a firmer footing. He has no desire to analyze stylistic devices 
independently and develop his theories directly from systematic 
study of data. He views language training not in an honest 
attempt to assess its educational value, but to show its in- 
feriority to science as matter to be memorized, and its in- 
tellectually oppressive effect upon) students who will live in 
the highly competitive society he favors as an evolutionist. 

Because of his determination that all education must fit his 
definition of science he becomes something of a barnburner; 
to eliminate poor language teaching he would eliminate lan- 
guage study itself. But the basic fallacy of his proposal is his 
reliance upon deduction; all teaching must use the scientific 
method. 

Spencer's method of reasoning leads him furthest astray 
in the essay on music. Although his derivation of music from 
vocal sounds includes communicative conflict as well as har- 
mony, his concluding discussion of the function of music 
suggests that he has forgotten that language can breed hate 
as well as sympathy. Thus, seeing language as an analogue of 
music, and thinking of music as predominantly harmonious 
and lyrical (one wonders how he might have analyzed Honeg- 
get's “Pacific 231") he discusses only the benign uses of 
words. In his Sociology he accepts individual and group con- 
flict as part of the universal struggle for survival, but there is 
no inkling here or in any of his extensive writings on psy- 
chology, political science, and ethics that, as an implement of 
social control language can be misused with disastrous results. 


peer VIEWS on communication provide more than a 
sample of dialectic. The central difference between his 
outlook and our own involves the doctrine of progress. Pro- 
foundly impressed by technological advance, Spencer, like 
others of his day, assumed that men would gradually solve 
their problems and that, in the long run, increasing abun- 
dance, comfort, and leisure would be accompanied by improv- 
ing human relations. Just as man was utilizing mastery of 
natural laws for physical betterment, he would codify and 
control human behavior. Spencer had no fear that increasing 
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control over nature might give man power so great that its 
destructiveness would negate its benefits. Some of Spencer's 
contemporaries evidenced more insight into the problem of 
unethical persuasion. Although Spencer's opinions on com- 
munication underwent no basic change through a long pro- 
ductive career, Tennyson—to cite one example—shows con- 
siderable awareness of the dangers of mass communication in 
his “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” (1886) : 


Those three hundred millions under one 
Imperial sceptre now, 

Shall we hold them? shall we loose them? 
take the suffrage of the plow. 


Nay, but these would feel and follow 
Truth if only you and you, 

Rivals of realm-ruining party, when you 
speak were wholly true. 


Plowmen, shepherds, have I found, and 
more than once, and still could find, 

Sons of God, and kings of men in utter 
nobleness of mind, , 


Truthful, trustful, looking upward to the 
practised hustings-liar ; 

So the higher wields the lower, while the 
lower is the higher. 


Yet Spencer could only see a gradual increase in under- 
standing and mutual esthetic pleasure. Moreover, his me- 
chanistic view of reality precluded the kind of epistemological 
cautiousness which modern semantic study has gained through 
correlation with other sciences, Certain that the operation of 
physical laws can be known, Spencer assumes more agreement 
on the nature of the physically perceived referent than we 
would admit today. Optimistic about the future of mankind, 
confident that verbal communication would increase human 
understanding, Spencer saw no need to examine language 
systematically as a means of bettering human relations. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE: 
Its Simplicity, Beauty, and Humor* 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 


5 MOST advanced branches of science, namely, the physi- 
cal, have developed their own special languages, such as 
the mathematics of theoretical physics and the molecular struc- 
ture symbolism of chemistry. Even in these highly formalized 
sciences there is a. residue of “ordinary” language; and, of 
course, many sciences are still written entirely in the general 
purpose idiom. My remarks will be largely concerned with 
this vernacular component of the language of science. 

There are two widely held notions about the language of 
science: first, that the vocabulary of this language consists 
largely of words difficult to spell and to pronounce; second, 
that it is an extremely prosaic language, a language of factual 
reports, one that excludes both sentiment and imagery. These 
two notions are held by most non-scientists—both by those 
who hold the language of science in disdain and those who 
are awed by it. The anti-intellectuals, when they ridicule sci- 
entific vocabulary, often accuse the scientist of deliberately 
obscuring his language, either because of snobbism or exhibi- 
tionism. They say that the long, difficult expressions are often 
no more than needlessly complicated ways of saying simple 
things, such as can be frequently demonstrated in translations 
from Federalese and Legalese. 

In rebuttal, the defenders of scientific terminology point 
out that the scientist must make distinctions which are of 
little consequence to the layman. For example, when the 
layman says “grouse,” the ornithologist must say Lagopus 


* Address delivered at a symposium, “The Structure of Science,” at 
the Wistar Institute, Philadelphia, April 17, 1959. 
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scoticus or Lyrurus tetrix ot Bonasa umbellus, because all of 
these grouse do not even belong to the same genus, and the 
distinctions are important to the ornithologist. Since there 
are hundreds of thousands of known species of animals and 
plants, the vocabulary of the naturalist must be immense. To 
avoid further confusion, Latin has been adopted as the uni- 
versal language of biological taxonomy. The necessity for the 
long and difficult vocabulary is thus demonstrated in this 
instance. The argument, however, is not immune to a counter- 
rebuttal, which is not without justification. Many examples 
_ of academic discourse can be cited where precision of meaning 
or fineness of distinction are not at all in evidence but an 
obscure vocabulary is very much so. However, we shall leave 
this argument at this point and turn to the othcr widespread 
notion about the language of science, namely, that it is dry 
and matter of fact. 


UL H. OESER in his charming article entitled “The Lion 

and the Lamb: An Essay on Science and Poetry” (Ameri- 

can Scientist, XLIII [1955], 89-96) offers this dramatic ex- 

ample of contrast between prose and poetry. The first is from 
Henry S. Canby’s Definitions: Second Series: 


Tail nearly as long as to slightly longer than wing, 
more or less rounded, flat (not vaulted), the retrices 
relatively broad, with broadly rounded tips. Tarsus less 
than one-fourth to about one-third as long as wing, the 
acrotarsium with a single row of large transverse scutella, 
the planta tarsi usually with a single row of small scutella 
along outer side and smaller, irregular scutella on inner 
side; lateral toe reaching to or slightly beyond . . .” 


Contrasted with this is a stanza by Lew Sarett on the 
common loon (Gavia immer): 


With mournful wail from dusk to dawn 
He gibbered at the taunting stars— 
A hermit-soul gone raving mad, 
And beating at his bars. 
Again we recall the familiar attacks upon and the defenses 
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of the language of science. The attackers point to scientific 
description as dessicative, as something that acts like a de- 
stroyer of spiritual meanings. I suppose these people find a 
similarity between the language of science and that perversion 
of the commercial mentality which is aware of the price of 
everything and of the value of nothing. 

And, of course, there are the standard defenses. We must 
separate knowledge from sentiment. Recall that compassion 
may comfort the sick, but it will never cure them as prosaic 
medical knowledge will. In politics, sentiment leads to 
demagogy, while dispassionate analysis encourages statesman- 
ship, etc. 

Here, too, both sides have a point. Unquestionably to 
gain and communicate knowledge a language of detachment 
is indispensable. But often a language which excludes affect 
also excludes insight, an important ingredient of all knowl- 
edge that matters. 

My concern will not be with the issue of whether the 
often outlandish vocabulary and the graceless style of scien- 
tific writing is a good or a bad thing. Instead I will make a 
case against the assumptions made both by the foes and by 
many of the friends of the scientific attitude, namely, that 
the language of science necessarily depends on a large and 
esoteric vocabulary and that this language is necessarily devoid 
of poetry. I will argue that just in those areas of science where 
the richest and the most profound insights abound, the re- 
verse is true: (1) vocabularies are small and consist of short, 
commonly used words; (2) the elements of poetry, such as 
symmetry of expression, figures of speech, and rich imagery 
abound. 

I am referring to mathematics and physics, which cer- 
tainly deserve to be viewed as the epitome of scientific achieve- 
ment, not only in themselves but for their increasing influence 
upon the methodology of all natural science and increasingly 
even upon social science. The character of scientific language 
varies widely among the disciplines, but it is certainly de- 
fensible to take the language of mathematics and physics as 
important manifestations of the language of science. 
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HE KEY TERMS in the vocabulary of modern higher algebra 

are words like group, ring, field, ideal, trace, norm, nor- 
mal, simple. The vocabulary of analysis (another of the 
main branches of mathematics) depends heavily on words 
like limit, function, converge, continuous, regular, analytic, 
pole. In topology we have different kinds of sets, for ex- 
ample, open, closed, and perfect; different kinds of spaces, 
for example, compact, ordered, and separable. A term of 
crucial importance in topology is neighborhood. Fundamental 
words in physics are force, mass, work, power, action, energy, 
field, charge, current, potential, flux, heat, pressure, tempera- 
ture, nucleus, particle, orbit, spin. 

Certainly none of these words appear to have been de- 
signed to impress or intimidate any one. However, here is 
the rub. It is impossible to explain the meaning of a single 
one of the words in the mathematical list and of most of the 
words in the physics list to anyone who has not had literally 
years of certain kinds of experience. 

As an example, there is no practical way even to begin to 
explain to a non-mathematician the meaning of the homely 
word neighborhood as it is used in topology. The usual way 
to explain the meaning of a word is “backwards,” that is, in 
terms of other words believed to be more directly related to 
experience. If these are still not understood, one continues 
the regression until words linked to experience are reached. 
But if such a process were started with neighborhood in its 
topological sense, the chain of reduction would have to go on 
and on. Before commonly understood terms were reached, 
the explanation would become so long that its beginning 
would be forgotten. 

There remains only the “forward” type of explanation. 
That is, one starts with commonly understood mathematical 
terms and compounds their meanings into more complicated 
notions to which one then gives names. Then one compounds 
these notions into still more complex ones, etc., until the 
term to be defined is reached. This chain will, of course, be 
just as long as the “backward” chain, but one can hope that 
in the forward process, the intervening concepts will be di- 
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gested or, to change the metaphor, will be used as successive 
springboards. But this is nothing but training. At the end 
of the process, the trainee with his internalized compounded 
concepts will have become a mathematician. Therefore one 
must conclude that the meaning of terms like neighborhood 
can be imparted only to mature mathematicians. Exactly the 
same situation exists with respect to the word simple as it 
is used in the theory of linear algebras, and with most of the 
other “easy” words which make up the vocabulary of higher 
mathematics. 

Thus it appears that in important areas of science, far 
from using complicated words to denote simple notions (as 
many believe) the language of science uses very simple words 
to denote exceedingly complex notions. Moreover, the com- 
pounding of notions makes large vocabularies unnecessary. 
The latter point is easy to illustrate in the language of physics. 
The logic of the language of physics is the logic of mathe- 
matical operation. In this respect it is quite unlike the logic 
to which our aristotelian heritage has accustomed us, namely, 
the logic of taxonomy. In the latter, newly defined terms 
stand largely for intersections of classes, and classes are de- 
fined by syndromes of properties. Thus in classical logic horses 
are defined as quadrupeds with certain equine properties, and 
human beings as bipeds with certain anthropoid properties, 
etc 


Ms: of the terms in physics are defined not by classifica- 
tion but by mathematical operation. Mass is force di- 
vided by acceleration; power is work divided by time; action 
is energy multiplied by time, etc. To some one who thinks 
only in terms of classificatory logic these definitions must seem 
strange. True, we tend to become used to them, exposed as 
many of us are to elementary engineering and to mass pro- 
duction (who has not heard of “man-hours”?). But just be- 
cause we are becoming used to this sort of thinking we often 
fail to realize what a profound difference in semantics the 
operational language of exact science has brought about. 

Think for a moment about acceleration. A car salesman 
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tells you that the car he is selling will attain a speed of 60 
miles per hour from dead start in 11 seconds. Its acceleration 
during this period is therefore 88 feet per second per 11 
seconds, or eight feet per second per second. Instead of 
using the awkward expression “per second per second,” the 
physicist says “per second squared.” In my school days I 
remember a bold and honest boy in the physics class who 
asked the teacher just what he meant by a “square second.” 
The teacher's sarcastic reply indicated that he did not know. 

It is, of course, foolish to try to evoke an “image” of a 
square second. But that is just the point. The literal-minded 
are inevitably stymied, because they insist on thinking in 
terms of visual images and cannot get rid of a feeling that 
what cannot be visually imagined is not quite real. I am not 
referring to the dullards and to those who sacrifice imagina- 
tion on the altar of so-called hard-headed realism. I am re- 
ferring to the best minds in classical Greece, the first honest- 
to-goodness mathematicians in the Western World. They 
could think mathematically, but almost exclusively in terms 
of visualized geometry. To them a “‘square’’ was a square, 
not the result of a mathematical operation. Therefore the 
cube of a quantity might still have made sense to them, be- 
cause it could be represented as a real cube. But a fourth 
power would have appeared as unreal to the Greek geometer 
as the fourth dimension appears to the layman of today. 
Neither is translatable into a visual image. 

Here, then, is the first tremendous conceptual innovation 
which we owe to the language of science. Science has freed 
the intellect from dependence on concrete visualizable con- 
ceptualizations—largely through introducing mathematical 
operation as a generator of concepts. It is this semantic device 
which makes a comparatively small vocabulary sufficient for 
physics. Indeed the technical glossary of the physicist is quite 
small, and the majority of terms in it are borrowed from 
common usage. The vast complexity of the language of physics 
stems from the richness of mathematical manipulation, which 
makes the coinage of new and complicated terms largely un- 
necessary. One might say that truly scientific terms are to 
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common language words as the letters of the alphabet are to 
ideograms. The letters are simpler, more abstract, and en- 
dowed with far greater potential for combinations. 

There are certainly other areas of thought where abstract 
unvisualizable concepts abound, for example, depth psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, and theology. These areas, however, are by 
no means characterized by simple vocabularies, as physics is. I 
believe this is because the discipline of strictly operational 
definition, the compounding of simple concepts into complex 
ones by clearly prescribed rules, is lacking in these areas. 
Consequently, meanings and distinctions are not clear and a 
great proliferation of terminology, even of private jargons, 
clutters the language of those areas. The esoteric languages 
of the speculative disciplines are, in a way, the very antithesis 
of the characteristic language of science. 


I SHALL NOW argue against the other prevalent notion, 


namely, that the language of science is prosaic. Examples 
supporting this view, such as excerpts from handbooks and 
catalogues are well known. Examples to the contrary are 
hardly known at all. This is not surprising. If science has a 
language of its own, its poetry is also its own. This poetry 
speaks to the initiates, and, like most poetry and indigenous 
humor, it does not lend itself well to translation. Neverthe- 
less I will try, at the risk of sacrilege, to translate some in- 
stances of scientific poetry and of scientific humor. 

Poetry, I suppose, is a mixture of music, imagery, and 
metaphor. I will begin by giving an example of a scientific 
metaphor. First consider the notion of a spectrum as it is 
used in optics. Light, as is generally known, is pictured in 
physics as electromagnetic vibrations in a certain range of 
frequency. Monochromatic light consists of a single fre- 
quency, describable by a simple sine wave. Combinations of 
sine waves of different frequencies and amplitudes characterize 
the actual light of our experience. A beam of such light, 
passed through a prism, will decompose into the constituent 
monochromatic parts, i.e, into different pure colors. These 
colors (i.e., wave lengths) with their associated amplitudes 
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make up the spectrum of the beam. Mathematically speaking, 
the spectrum is a table in which each of the frequencies of 
which a beam of light is composed is associated with its 
amplitude. To the eye, a spectrum appears as a gradation of 
colors in space. In particular, a rainbow is a spectrum. Here 
it would seem, the contrast between the prose of scientific 
language and poetry is particularly crass, for the rainbow is 
usually held to be a poetic object, and its reduction to a table 
of numbers is conventionally viewed as a debasement of 
esthetic value. But please follow me further. 

It is shown mathematically that any periodic vibration is 
analyzable into constituent frequencies with associated ampli- 
tudes. Indeed, the frequencies of a strictly periodic process 
must all be whole number multiples of a single funda- 
mental frequency. A musical tone is just such a process. Every 
musical tone, therefore, has a spectrum, perceived by the ear 
as the “quality” of the tone, that which makes the difference 
between the tone of the oboe and that of a flute, or the dif- 
ference between the violin tone of a beginner and that of a 
master. In every musical tone, the frequencies are all simple 
multiples of a single fundamental frequency. The spectra of 
such tones (called discrete spectra) are therefore particularly 
simple. A noise, however, is not a strictly periodic process 
and so cannot be broken up into a series of evenly spaced 
frequencies. The spectrum of a noise is a continuous one, in 
which all the frequencies, not just the multiples of a funda- 
mental, may be represented. 

Now the spectrum of white light is also a continuous one, 
specifically one in which all the frequencies have the same 
amplitude. In view of all these analogies, one can justify the 
metaphor “white noise,” i.e., a noise whose frequency spec- 
trum contains all the frequencies with equal amplitudes. 

But time-dependent processes are not confined to light 
and sound. Electric current or the motion of an object can 
also be expressed as mathematical functions. If the mathe- 
matical functions are periodic, the associated spectra are dis- 
crete; otherwise they are continuous. In particular, any process 
whose frequency spectrum has the same mathematical form 
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as the spectrum of white light can be christened “white noise” 
—a term much used in modern communication engineering, 
a truly interdisciplinary metaphor, whose parentage stems 
from optics and acoustics respectively, but whose general 
meaning now implies a precise mathematical definition of 
“chaos.” It is “chaos” because it can be shown that a white 
noise process is one where it is most difficult to guess on the 
basis of what has happened what is going to happen next! 


Nor you may well ask why this example is offered as an 
illustration of poetry in the language of science. To 
answer this question, let us recall that the effectiveness of a 
metaphor is gauged by two things: by the degree of super- 
ficial diversity and the degree of inherent similarity of the 
things identified. If a metaphor is extremely far-fetched but 
at the same time calls attention to a profound relatedness of 
two phenomena, it is a powerful metaphor. A poetic metaphor 
is supposed to impart insight—the insight of recognition. And 
one of the principal functions of poetry is to impart such in- 
sights, which poetry does largely through inspired uses of 
metaphor. I submit that the language of science does just 
this. 

Science, we see, has its own peculiar method of metaphor 
construction. Like the metaphors of poetry, those of science 
stem from insights. But these insights, unlike those of poetry, 
are rooted not in personal or cultural perceptions of related- 
ness but in the actual structure of the world to the extent that 
this structure reflects itself in the mathematical description of 
reality. 


NE MORE example of this sort is instructive, because the 

metaphor it gives rise to is so far-fetched as to seem 
humorous. Several years ago workers concerned with the 
statistical characteristics of verbal output discovered striking 
regularities in the relationship between the frequency with 
which words occur in large samples of verbal output and the 
number of different words associated with each frequency. 
Thus the words which are used with the greatest frequency 
like “the,” “of,” and “to” have the fewest representatives, 
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while words which occur least frequently have the most 
representatives. To put it another way, of the words that 
occur frequently, there are few; of the words that occur rarely, 
there are many. 

Bénoit Mandelbrot showed that these statistical regulari- 
ties in the frequency of words are just what one would expect 
to find if one assumed that the users of language used it in 
such a way as to convey the most “information” at a given 
fixed average ‘‘cost’’ per word. Here ‘information’ is used 
in the technical sense of the communication engineer, and 
“cost” is analogous to the energy expended in encoding, pro- 
ducing, or decoding a word. It was also shown by workers 
concerned with the mathematical theory of information (par- 
ticularly by Claude E. Shannon and Norbert Wiener) that 
the communication engineer's measure of information is 
mathematically analogous to what is known as entropy in 
thermodynamics. The statistics of verbal output approaching 
its equilibrium (in the evolution of language) then becomes 
entirely analogous to the statistical behavior of a physical 
system, say a gas, approaching its equilibrium. There too, the 
greatest possible entropy (analogous to information) is at- 
tained under the restraint of constant total energy (or average 
energy per molecule), i.e., the temperature of the gas. The 
mathematical isomorphism of the two mathematical theories 
being complete, it becomes possible to identify a parameter in 
the formula describing the frequency distribution of words in 
a given sample with the parameter describing the temperature 
of a gas which has reached equilibrium. Indeed, Mandelbrot 
makes just such a metaphorical identification. He speaks of 
the “temperature’’ of a language sample. It turns out that one 
of the “hottest’’ examples of English prose is Joyce’s Ulysses, 
while the language of children of schizophrenics turns out to 
be characteristically “cool’’! 

I think these examples match some of the weirdest identi- 
fications to be found in poetry, and I suppose they serve a 
somewhat similar purpose. They are forms of play, but in 
the case of the mathematical metaphor, they are strictly 
disciplined play. 
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Nor does the language of science lack ordinary metaphors, 
whose function is simply to add to the vividness of discourse. 
In mathematics one finds an osculating carve, one which has 
very close-fitting contact with another. (To osculate means, of 
course, to kiss.) One finds in mathematics also pathological 
functions, i.e., relations among variables with bizarre para- 
doxical properties. The language of American electronic 
technology is full of slang with its feedbacks, dashpots, chop- 
pers, and pip-trappers. The engineer has also introduced the 
black box, the hidden inner arrangement of a system, which 
must be inferred by observing the relations between the in- 
puts and the outputs. The psychologist has enthusiastically 
embraced this term, for it fits his own methodological prob- 
lem. He observes the stimuli and the responses of an organ- 
ism; what happens between them is shut in a black box, the 
organism's nervous system. 

Threshold is a common term in neurophysiology. It has 
become so common that we forget its metaphorical origin. The 
physicist speaks of a degenerate gas, a metaphor borrowed 
from the mathematical metaphor degenerate curve, a curve 
characterized by a special value of a parameter which reduces 
it to a more primitive curve. The word primitive is, of course, 
also a metaphor, related to a hierarchy of complexity in 
mathematical expression. The biologist speaks of mutation 
pressure and of selection pressure, which are not pressures at 
all in the literal physical sense but which produce effects 
analogous to those of pressure, and of an adaptation land- 
scape, over whose hills and valleys a population can be said 
to wander as its genetic make-up undergoes evolutionary 
changes. Pay-off, whose origin is possibly rooted in under- 
world jargon, is today a key term in the highly sophisticated 
mathematical theory of games. 

As we pass to psychiatry, the metaphors of its technical 
discourse become, as is well known, so profuse that one 
wonders whether this language has not already crossed the 
boundary between science and poetry. 


T Is most difficult to speak of those esthetic qualities of the 
language of science which are most directly related to di- 
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rect perception of beauty, difficult in the same sense as it is 
for a European to explain to a non-European wherein lies the 
haunting charm of a Schubert song. Some of the grandest 
generalizations of theoretical physics appear remarkably sym- 
metrical when expressed in mathematical equations. For ex- 
ample, Hamilton's magnificent summary of the entire scope 
of Newtonian mechanics looks like this: 


0H 
oq, 
Hg 
op, 4s 


== p, 


As with the “easy” words of advanced mathematics, it is 
useless to explain the meaning of the symbols. Just to under- 
stand H requires thorough familiarity with advanced theo- 
retical physics. Therefore nothing is gained by identifying 
the p; with the momentum of the j-th particle of a system, 
the ¢; with a generalized spatial coordinate, and the dot as a 
symbol of differentiation with respect to time. The words 
in the definition are equally meaningless to one not at home 
in the language of physics. However, an empathetic attitude 
may lead one at least to a faint understanding of the sort of 
feeling which a scientist might have in contemplating the 
almost perfectly symmetrical arrangement of the symbols on 
the page (‘‘almost” because of the minus sign, which appears 
in the second equation only), while he ponders on the fact 
that the knowledge accumulated over twenty-four centuries is 
concentrated in those symbols. Perhaps the Chinese philoso- 
pher, contemplating the exquisite calligraphic expression of 
an ancient aphorism on the printed page experiences a similar 
emotion. 


IX SUMMARY, I have tried to emphasize not the well-known 
aspects of the language of science, namely, its precision, 
its algorithms of deduction, its ideal of objectivity, but rather 
the characteristics not so widely appreciated: its pithiness 
(rather than verboseness of which it is often accused), and 
its esthetic qualities. 
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The semanticists often say that our language does our 
thinking for us. This is true, of course, of the language of 
science. Our language is also a source of erotic activity—I 
take erotic here in its generalized sense of playful creativeness. 
The expressive richness of dialects, slangs, and jargons attests 
to this. The language of science is by no means lacking in 
such elements. It even gives birth to its own special jokes. 
To appreciate these one needs a sense of humor rooted in an 
intimacy with the special situations and states of mind which 
occuf in scientific activity. 

I will now tell three jokes and will violate the ethics of 
humor by explaining them. The explanations will kill the 
jokes, but this cannot be helped. Vivisection is sometimes a 
necessary evil. 

The first is an example of the vilest form of humor, the 
pun. One can only say in its defense that this one is a 
quadruple pun. On releasing the animals from the ark, Noah 
bid them to go forth and multiply. Suddenly two little snakes 
spoke up, “But we can’t multiply—we are adders.” There- 
upon Noah constructed a table from rough-hewn lumber and 
said, “Here is a log table. Now you adders can multiply.” 

The puns on “adders” and “multiply” are obvious. How- 
ever there are two more puns, barbs aimed at the viscera of 
the mathematician: “log table,” i.e., a logarithmic table is 
a device which reduces multiplication to addition. 

The next joke, in the form of a wisecrack definition, is 
more sophisticated mathematically. “A topologist is a guy 
who doesn't know the difference between a coffee cup and a 
doughnut.” The definition hits at the very essence of topology, 
in which all configurations are considered equivalent if they 
can be deformed into each other without “tearing.” A little 
reflection reveals that coffee cups and doughnuts belong to the 
same topological genus (the “torus’’), which distinguishes 
them from baseballs (a lower genus) and lidless teapots (a 
higher one). 

The last joke concerns the mental patient who was con- 
vinced that he was dead. The psychiatrist, intent on trying 
the rational approach, got the patient to admit that dead men 
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don’t bleed and then pricked the patient's finger and poifited 
triumphantly to the emerging drop of blood. The patient's 
response was, “I was wrong, doctor. Dead men apparently 
do bleed.” This joke, of course, needs no explanation. But it 
may be pertinent to point out that its humor taps a most pro- 
found question of scientific philosophy—the metaphysical 
underpinnings of the language of science: where is the 
border between knowledge and faith? 





e DISCUSSION 
USQUEQUAQUE 
JOHN FANDEL * 


“LTE Was very usquequaque.”” It was my friend who spoke. 
A young Benedictine Monk. He was sitting on a wooden 
picnic table underneath a tree—so outspreading a tree, so very 
a tree in its heyday of summer, that I could properly say (after 
I learned the knowing of a word) it was very usquequaque. 
My friend, too, might be called usquequaque; 1 think of him 
fairly as very usquequaque. True, he was out of his habit; he 
was wearing picnic clothes. But the cowl does not make a 
monk, nor are monks and picnics contradictory. The picnic 
place was, after all, proprietously near a pond on the monastery 
grounds. Which, to be sure, were usquequaque, if not very so. 
Even I, so nicely unconsciously, was, on that summer evening 
at dusk (according to the time of fireflies), usquequaque, but 
not very. To be very so (in anything), one must have an easier 
fineness in the consciousness that one #s, first of all—an easier 
fineness that perhaps transcends (one altitudo night) the gears, 
the cogs, of understanding. To be very so (usquequaque) is 
to be verily so. 
The Dominican the young Benedictine spoke of was verily 
so. It was the Dominican who was very usquequaque. 1 
thought, as I heard this strange sound of a word for the first 
time: “To be usquequaque, alone, must be at least remarkable. 
An achievement. To be very...” I could not understand. I 
did not understand. But the talk was too good to interrupt 
with What does that mean; 1 had so entered an attention of 
accord, I did not wish to disturb that kindness of peace. Ac- 


* Mr. Fandel teaches at Manhattan College, New York. A col- 
lection of his verse, Testament and Other Poems, was published this 
spring. ‘ 
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cordance is not sweetly common. Accordance is commonly 
rare. Besides, I think I knew all the while what the strange 
sound meant. Implicitly. Accordance is so sure an experienc- 
ing. There is a context to a reality—circumstance and situation 
—that fulfills its own mystery for its partakers. Its own mas- 
tery. If I quote a line from a poem, “Then felt I like some 
watcher of the skies,” I shall only intrigue you. As I take a 
phrase from a summer evening, I only puzzle you. Unless you 
know that sonnet. Unless you have known the summer. When 
a new word comes into your ken, out of context, you should be 
puzzled. I was not puzzled. I was astonished. For I had the 
context. I was like the watcher. Astonished. You need—I 
need—the whole context of the sky to feel as the watcher 
feels what he feels when a new planet swims into his ken. 
That context I shall always fail to give you wholly. Things 
happen once. Poetry keeps trying. 

But, the word. The word. Usquequaque. You have been 
so. Any-man-alive has been so. I cannot reconstruct your 
moment of usquequaque-ness for you; I shall not try. Yet, 
once you walked through a garden; once you knew it was 3 
o'clock; once you turned a corner of life into a person; once 
you met yourself coming toward you. Once. Usquequaque. 
I think we have all stood silent upon a peak in Darien. 


W: HAVE all stared at the great pacific of our lives: the 
peacemaker. We have each been part of our own wild 
surmise. So we will speak to one another as all the men of 
Cortez looked at each other. Usquequaque? It is better, per- 
haps, that this word is a Latin word; and better if you do not 
know Latin. If you do, immediately you will translate: every- 
where. At every point; through and through; all the way. 
It is better that this word stays a Latin word; and better if 
you forget your Latin. Let the word be what it sounds. Let 
the word be. It says so. So I myself really knew the Dominican 
was very usquequaque for reason other than he kept his hands 
folded under his scapular at statio. Certainly, not because he 
Was as severe as an inquisition, nor because he could argue 
pointedly about the angels and the needle, was he usquequaque. 
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He was very usquequaque because he was what he was. One 
need not be a Dominican to be usquequaque. Tom and Tom's 
fallowbootfellow, “sturdy Dick,” are very usquequaque, Nor 
do they translate the word. 

For I may be what I am and still not be usquequaque. 
For I may be an impalpable fake. I may be the smallest fake 
there is. Undetected. We do not customarily say, ‘He is the 
smallest fake I have ever met.” One cannot be the tiniest fake 
to be usquequaque. And if one is the biggest fake anyone has 
ever met, a palpable fake, one cannot be the translation of the 
word. For the only translation of usquequaque is not another 
word, It has no one synonym. It is a word so much itself that 
it ceases to be Latin, it has no other word substitute. It is 
almost not language. If it were listed in an (English) dic- 
tionary, its entry would be, simply: Usquequaque: usquequaque. 
People who know what they are would not need a definition 
to know what it is. Being what they are as the word is what 
it is, they (with index finger on the word) would understand. 
“Yes,” they would say. For the only translation of usquequaque 
is not another word, not another language. Untranslatable, 
yes; unknowable, no. Untranslatable. Knowable. It is. You 
know what it is. It means. You know what it means. Every- 
one knows what it means. 

I am glad I did not say, “What does that mean?” For I 
had so entered into an attention of accord, I did not wish to 
disturb that kindness of peace. Accordance is not sweetly 
common. Accordance is commonly rare. Besides, I knew all 
the while what the strange sound meant. Implicitly. Accord- 
ance is so sure an experiencing. 


FERTILE OR FUTILE? 


WALTER E. STUERMANN * 
he RISE to prominence of dialectical or existential forms 
of theology has brought with it the widespread use of para- 


* Professor of philosophy at the University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 
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doxical statements. Among the criticisms which can be made 
of the fashion of affirming opposites there is one which, so far 
as the writer knows, has not yet found clear-cut expression. 
It is a logical criticism directed to what can be proven on the 
basis of a given set of postulates. Inasmuch as dialectical types 
of theology are inclined to use paradoxical forms of expression, 
they are more vulnerable to the criticism about to be described 
than are other brands of theological discourse and argument. 
In so far, however, as any theological system hides logically 
antithetical statements among its postulates, it is open to the 
criticism. Consequently, this note expresses an idea which is 
generally applicable to theological thought and argument. 
The occasion for the formulation of this criticism has been 
the reading of sections of Walter Kaufmann’s provocative 
book, Critique of Religion and Philosophy (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1958). In Sections 84 and 87, he discusses 
the inexhaustibility of great works of literature and the idea 
that their inexhaustible richness depends upon inconsistencies. 


When we . . . ask why some works of literature give rise 
to ever new interpretations and a vast secondary litera- 
ture, it is hardly an answer if we say: because they are 
inexhaustible. . . . Usually there is . . . another feature 
which spurs the imagination: apparent inconsistencies. 

. In novels, dramas, s, and religious scriptures 
inconsistency is compatible with the highest excellence 
and almost a necessary condition of it. More often than 
not, inexhaustibility is partly a function of inconsistencies. 
(p. 263) 


He goes on to suggest, for example, that the fascination of the 
Jesus of the Gospels and the production of thousands of 
“Lives” of Jesus are due in large measure to the “vital con- 
tradictions” in the Gospels. There is no need to treat Kauf- 
mann’s discourse in detail, for it is not itself the topic with 
which we are concerned. A communication from Kaufmann 
asks that, lest his treatise be misconstrued, attention be called 
to the fact that in numerous places he criticizes theology and 
tries to show that theology is ‘“‘pointless.” 
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| apemesannts comments on the inexhaustibility of literary 
sources prompted the writer to try to express what the 
logical ground is for the phenomenon he notes and to connect 
this logical consideration to the question of fertility in theo- 
logical discourse and systems. There is a formally precise ex- 
planation for the inexhaustibility or fertility of any system 
or discourse which is constructed from contradictory premisses. 
One can logically prove anything when there are hidden 
among his premisses two contradictory statements. Let the 
premisses of a system be “A,” “B,” “C,” “not-B,” and 
“D.” Two of them are contradictory and would, in certain 
theological circles, find expression in some exciting paradoxical 
assertion—"B” and “‘not-B.” Now we may proceed to prove 
the truth of any other proposition, ‘“Z,” however disconnected 
materially from the premisses. The steps of deduction would 
be these. Since the premiss ““B” is true, the statement “B or 
Z” is true. But among the premisses we find “‘not-B,” which 
is also true. Consequently, from “B or Z’” and “not-B” one 
may infer with logical security that “Z’’ is true. We emphasize 
that “Z” may be any proposition whatsoever. In a similar 
manner, one can prove the truth of another proposition, ““Y,” 
and another, “X,” and so on indefinitely. It is clear, then, 
that this little system is very fertile—indeed, infinitely fertile— 
for every proposition can be proven true on the basis of the 
given postulates. In general, any system founded on premisses, 
among which two are contradictory or “paradoxical,” is one of 
infinite fertility. 


) oye us abandon symbols and use some specific theological 
statements. The premisses of the system shall be: “A 
supernatural, spiritual being exists,” “It is personal,” “It is 
immanent,” “It is creative,” and “It is transcendent.” If, as is 
often the case, “transcendence” is conceived as logically op- 
posite in meaning to “immanence,” we have in hand, as an 
example of the system cited above, a well-known type of 
theology. Now what can be proven? Anything. We proceed 
in this way. Since “It is immanent” is true, then “It is im- 
manent or the moon is made of green cheese” is true. Now 
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since the latter affirmation is true and “It is transcendent’ is 
also true (implying “It is not immanent’), therefore it 
is true that the moon is made of green cheese. ‘The moon is 
‘made of green cheese’’ is now an established theorem in our 
theological system, for it has been deduced from the postulates. 
In a similar manner, one can prove that God is triune, good, 
and perfect, that he elects some and damns others, and that 
Mars is inhabited and Plato read the Pentateuch. He can just 
as easily and firmly demonstrate that God is non-triune, evil, 
and imperfect, that he elects all or none, and that Mars is 
uninhabited and Plato was totally unaware of the existence of 
the Pentateuch. 

Usually a theologian takes care not to abuse the fertility of 
his postulates by proving things which are totally outrageous 
and uncommonly absurd to the audience he addresses. Further- 
more, the flexibility of grammar and of logical forms permits 
him to disguise very well the underlying logical procedure 
which we have described. Since the very nature of the system 
permits the proof of any proposition, the theologian’s tempera- 
ment or biases may operate to select arbitrarily what it is that 
he shall demonstrate. 

The logic used in arguing from paradoxical statements may 
help to explain how it is possible for certain theologians to 
sound so “logical” but at the same time to produce absurd and 
curious results. It also suggests why many theologians will use 
this logic to elaborate their infinitely fertile systems but charge 
any opponent who insists upon deleting inconsistencies from 
the premisses with being a religiously insensitive rationalist. 
Moreover, perhaps we have at hand a clue as to why it is that 
some theological systems and books are interminable or in- 
complete. 


E MAY agree with Kaufmann that inconsistency is a con- 
dition for the inexhaustibility of literary and artistic 
works and also a spur to the imagination. If esthetic considera- 
tions alone were involved in theological constructions, we could 
rejoice in paradoxes. But a theologian is not content to restrict 
his claims to esthetic ones; he ordinarily maintains that his 
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system expresses knowledge or truth and that it is useful for 
the guidance of human conduct. The fashion of speaking in 
paradoxes and of arguing from them produces a system which, 
while infinitely fertile and therefore stimulating to the imagina- 
tion, contains latent conflicts, Some of these become explicit 
in thought when the theologian’s claim to knowledge is 
pressed. Others become explicit in conduct when the system 
is used as a tool to direct behavior. In either case the results 
are unfortunate. Whoever builds a theological tower on the 
foundation of paradoxes had better first count the cost. 

Finally, the argument from paradoxes produces a situation 
where all propositions are true. In such a case, truth loses 
its meaning by reason of the disappearance of the contrast to 
falsity and the theologian’s claim to knowledge or truth be- 
comes meaningless. He cannot, for instance, answer the ques- 
tion as to what it would mean for some of his propositions to 
be false. Consequently, we discover those theologians who are 
disposed to argue from paradoxes and at the same time to claim 
truth producing a situation in which their own claim is 
rendered senseless. In the end, then, the most fertile theological 
systems are the most futile. 


LIFE AND ITS LABELS 


MARTHA JANE CROFT * 


| ae the earliest scientific records to present inquiries and 
reports, we find testimonies to an orderly and harmonious 
development of living forms in nature. The emergence of 
over 892,000 animal species alone from the first undifferenti- 
ated mass of protoplasm has taken place slowly and gradually 
over more than a billion years. This intricate, sometimes 
obscure process of development has made the task of scientific 
classification a most difficult one. 

* Mrs. Croft is an elementary school teacher at Holcomb School, 
Southington, Connecticut. She is a graduate of Hartford College 
(B.S.) and Trinity College (M.A.). Her paper was read at the 


International Conference on General Semantics in Mexico City in 
August, 1958. 
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The differences between a living system and a non-living 
system are not often clear and striking. No one characteristic, 
such as growth, irritability, reproduction, metabolism, or organ- 
ization, is sufficient to make the distinction. Furthermore, the 
marks which distinguish the animal kingdom from the plant 
kingdom are often obscure. In The Great Chain of Life 
(New York, 1957), J. W. Krutch was forced, for example, 
to define an “animal” vaguely as a compulsory protein feeder. 
Moreover, the problem of differentiating between associations 
of unicellular organisms and simple multicellular ones is an 
extremely difficult one. Throughout the entire taxonomic 
system we confront such enigmatic borderline cases. 

When we turn attention to some particular domain, such 
as anatomy, physiology, or psychology, classificatory difficulties 
continue to confront us. For example, often the entity con- 
sidered qualifies for inclusion under two or more categories 
which are mutually exclusive only by definition. Within the 
protozoa, many different kinds of granules have been identified 
and labeled as structural elements—there are mitochondria, 
Golgi bodies, vacuoles, passive reserve bodies. Research has 
indicated that no type of cytoplasmic granule (with the excep- 
tion of the centriole) can be considered as a permanent, self- 
perpetuating structure. Consequently, what we conceived as 
structural elements of the cellular architecture must now be 
thought of as products of physiological processes. 


pena the problem of distinguishing one entity from 
another centers around a term or a concept which is opera- 
tionally meaningless. This situation is clearly exhibited in the 
use of the terms “mind” and “body” to denote certain masses 
of cells in the higher metazoa. In most cases, these terms are 
used intensionally and the result is confusion. As an example 
of an operationally meaningless definition of “mind” we can 
cite that of E. R. Guthrie in The Psychology of Learning 
(New York, 1952): 


The ability to learn, that is, to respond differently to a 
situation because of past response to the situation, is what 
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distinguishes those living creatures which common sense 
endows with minds. This is the practical descriptive use 
of the term “mind.” (p. 3) 


Attempts to correlate structure and function in organisms 
often reveal the inadequacies of arbitrary classification. A study 
of the structural factors in perception serves to demonstrate 
this confusion. We cannot, for example, tell what a receptor 
does by the way it is built or by how it looks. The photo- 
receptors of the frog divide themselves fairly well into cones 
and rods, just as the classical doctrine says they should. In the 
house sparrow, however, the cones look somewhat like what we 
conceived rods to be and the rods look somewhat like what we 
conceived cones to be. Many of the cones from the peripheral 
retina in man look like cones and the rods look like rods; 
but what is supposed to be a cone from the fovea centralis— 
the all-cone area of the fovea—is longer and more cylindrical 
than the rod, that is, is more rodlike. According to C. T. 
Morgan in “Some Structural Factors in Perception,” Perception 
(New York, 1951), the excuse for calling the latter a cone 
is that our theory of duplicity says that it should bear that 
name. Anatomy certainly does not justify the label. 

Certain other classificatory confusions and disagreements 
arise from an unconscious substitution of postulatory causality 
for experimental verification. A common hypothesis about the 
physiological basis for learning illustrates the point well. 
“Nerve’’ cells, responsible for the passage of ‘nerve impulses” 
and functioning as a part of the ‘central nervous system,” are 
assumed by some inquirers to be the basis of an inferred proc- 
ess called learning, although the exact nature of this process 
remains unknown (cf., for example, F. L. Ruch, Psychology 
and Life [New York, 1953}). Turning to W. G. Gray's 
Living Brain (New York, 1953), we discover the unequivocal 
assertion, ‘““The brain can learn—no other structure can” (p. 
105). Frequently, learning is assumed to occur only in the 
animal kingdom. There is evidence, however, that in protista 
and in some of the higher plants a modification of behavior 
can be induced which corresponds to an operational definition 
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of learning. Such phenomena are generally placed under a 
special category in order to preserve the conventional frame- 
work of categories and labels. 


A FURTHER difficulty in classification and in the linguistic 
formulation of hypotheses is found in domains where 
traditional terms and queries have outlived their usefulness. 
In biological research, for example, the question, “What is 
life?”’, has become virtually nonsensical. As William Beck has 
observed in his Modern Science and the Nature of Life (New 
York, 1957), there is a zone of ambiguity where there is no 
meaning or purpose in debating at what point life begins and 
non-life ends. What occurs, occurs—the rest relates to one’s 
state of mind. 

When for purposes of convenience linguistic dichotomies 
are imposed upon nature or causal connections are ascribed 
to associated events, other possible relationships which in fact 
occur are obscured or overlooked. In his celebrated essay, 
“Science and Linguistics,” Benjamin Lee Whorf wrote: 


We dissect nature along lines laid down by our native 
languages. The categories and types that we isolate from 
the world of phenomena we do not find there because they 
stare every observer in the face... . On the contrary, the 
world is presented in a kaleidoscopic flux of impressions 
which has to be organized by our minds—and this means 
largely by the linguistic systems in our minds.1 


In interpreting experimental evidence and in formulating 
definitions, hypotheses, or theories, it is therefore imperative 
for us to remember that the categories of our thought and the 
labels of our language—the sinews of classification—do not 
as such exist in the world around us. 


1 John B. Carroll (ed.), Language, Thought and Reality: Selected 
Writings of Benjamin Lee Whorf (New York: Wiley, 1956), p. 213. 
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CAN ARITHMETIC BE TAUGHT? 
NORMAN LANG * 


M's is written these days about education. There is good 
reason—the subject is of great importance and frequently 
all does not seem to be well among our schools. The field is 
also one of great complexity. I will therefore speak of only 
one subdivision of this diffuse and difficult area, namely, 
mathematics. As a matter of fact, I shall confine my attention 
to some problems presented by the learning process in ele- 
mentary arithmetic. From a study of arithmetic and learning, 
perhaps we can gain some insights of worth for education 
generally. 

The article, “Arithmetic,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(1945) expresses a point of view widely held among teachers. 


The prime necessity is that the work should become me- 
chanical as soon and as completely as possible. The child 
—who is quite unable to grasp the significance of radix, 
scale, place value, associative law and commutative law 
involved in the operation—should tacitly assume all this 
knowledge. 


This contention is definitely open to question. Granted that 
the terms cited by the Britannica are too difficult for the child, 
it is clear that the concepts signified by the words are easy to 
comprehend. The child must not be frightened off by 
forbidding labels. The associative law simply says that 
a+ (b+c)=—(a+b)+c and that ax (bxXc)= 
(ab) xc. One need not use the algebraic symbols in 
dealing with a pupil. The law can be clearly exhibited by 
employing physical counters. Similarly, the commutative law 
—which says that (a+b) = (b-+-a) and that (a b) = 
(b xX a)—<can be presented by means of counters or squared 
paper. “Radix” and “place value” sound technical and my- 

* A graduate of Harvard University, Norman Lang is with the 
Western City Company of Vancouver, B. C., Canada, an investment 


firm. His last contribution to ETC. was “Symbol vs. Abstraction in 
Mathematics,” ETC., XIV, 3 (Spring, 1957). 
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sterious, but what they refer to, namely, the basis of our 
“counting by tens,” can be easily illustrated and understood. 


Lo PURPOSE of this paper is to question the doctrine ex- 
pressed in the Britannica article and to show the dangers 
of learning by rote. I undertook the job of coaching an eleven- 
year old pupil who was eager to know something about the 
reason and logic behind elementary arithmetic. My experience 
as an amateur teacher indicates that the early acquisition of a 
mechanical facility in handling figures is far from an ad- 
vantage to the pupil. On the contrary, it can block the achieve- 
ment of that reasoning ability which is supposed to emerge 
later. A proper understanding of arithmetic operations is one 
of the best introductions to that mastery of logical forms and 
operations which should be a part of every student's intel- 
lectual equipment. Mechanical skill and the comprehension 
of logical forms and relations should develop together. If a 
deliberate attempt is made to develop mechanical skills alone, 
the result is that the emergence in the pupil of a sense for 
logical forms is inhibited. There is no reason why a child 
should be deprived of the pleasure and power which come with 
the early development of logical comprehension and compe- 
tence. It is, of course, essential to progress in higher mathe- 
matics. Moreover, it is a most powerful and beneficial tool 
in other domains of human study and endeavor. 

To demonstrate the meaning of “counting by tens,” I used 
in my coaching a very simple illustration. “You are told to 
take 3 pills a day,” I said to my pupil. “The number of pills 
is written ‘3.’ The numeral ‘3’ appears next to the decimal 
point in the one’s place. Suppose I move it over to the ten’s 
place. It is then written ‘30,’ and it means 3 times 10. In- 
stead of 3 pills, we now have 3 piles with 10 pills in each pile. 
Would you like to swallow that number of pills? That is 
exactly how 30 differs from 3." The mystery is thus removed 
from the forbidding term “‘place value.” 

Similarly, we may avoid the use of “radix.” Simply said, 
it is the 10 we count by. The nature and usefulness of “‘count- 
ing by tens” may be shown by asking the pupil, “About how 
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many matches will a freight train carry?” The child can form 
some idea of an answer by using the decimal system. For 
example, 10 matches tied with a rubber band will constitute a 
bundle. Ten bundles will fill a match box; and so on. 


10 matches = 1 bundle 
10 bundles = 1 box 
10 boxes = 1 carton 
10 cartons = 1 bag 
10 bags = 1 sack 
10 sacks = 1 crate 
10 crates = 1 freight car 
10 freight cars = 1 train 


The child can visualize the operations with matches, which 
correspond to arithmetic operations. Assuming that our esti- 
mates of sizes are correct, we calculate that a freight train will 
carry 100,000,000 matches. This technique illustrates simply 
the nature of the decimal system and points the direction to 
more acceptable and accurate procedures. 

The arithmetic taught by such techniques, unlike advanced 
arithmetic, is self-contained and narrowly limited in scope. It 
is well suited, however, to the beginner. Each operation is 
demonstrated visually. Most of the computations can be 
checked by alternative methods, if one so desires. In short, 
it makes sense to the child. My interest in this sort of teaching 
and learning situation was stimulated by the reading of W. W. 
Sawyer's Mathematician’s Delight (Penguin Books, Ltd., 
1952). The excursion I made into teaching gave me the 
opportunity to confirm the author’s views about the evils of 
learning by rote. I also discovered something of the helpless- 
ness of the child who has mastered a mechanical method 
without comprehending the reason for it or the logic behind 
it. He must rely solely upon what he can remember of the 
teacher's instructions. There is no self-reliance, ingenuity, or 
personal confidence in him as he attempts to cope with the 
science of arithmetic itself or with problems which demand its 
use. The method I am suggesting here does impart a measure 
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of logical comprehension of arithmetic operations. Conse- 
quently, the child experiences a new feeling of freedom and 
power in connection withshis studies. Furthermore, the author- 
ity for his work in arithmetic is seated in himself, not in his 
teacher. 


HEN MY PUPIL and I turned to the operation of division, 

I discovered that he showed great speed and accuracy in 
the mechanics of computation. As to comprehension much was 
left to be desired. He was forever plunging headlong into 
rapid pencil work with no understanding of what he was 
doing. Indeed, his attitude suggested that the whole business 
was a punishment from on high, mysterious and incompre- 
hensible. Long ago he had passed the point where he dared 
to ask questions of his grade school teacher or to admit his 
lack of understanding. He had little, if any, comprehension of 
the relationships among numbers. 

At one point in our work I asked, “If two golf balls cost 
$3, what does one cost?” He replied, “Oh, I guess about $1.” 
Then, after a moment in which he presumably added $1 to $1, 
he said, ‘That's not enough. Maybe $1.75.” 

At another juncture in our study, we attended to the read- 
ings on an automobile’s mileage indicator. “If it reads 12,317 
at the beginning of a trip and 12,553 at the end, how far has 
the car gone?” In response to my question, the pupil wrote 
the second figure under the first and attempted subtraction, 
“borrowing numbers” as he proceeded with the steps. He soon 
announced, “It won't work. You can’t take 12 away from 11. 
You said it was right to subtract, but it won’t work.” He was 
apparently using a rule which read, “When you subtract, put 
the first number on top and subtract the second.” 

After other failures of the kind described and rather ex- 
tensive exposure to an explanation of the relationship of a mile 
along the road and the numbers on the mileage indicator, he 
began to display some understanding of the situation. A clue 
to the reason for his tragic state I found later when I came 
across a note penciled at the top of a page in his textbook: 
“Rule: always divide by the first number.” There must have 
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been another he forgot to record, namely, “Always subtract 
the second number.” 

On another occasion I placed three bundles of ten matches 
each along with two single matches on the table and said, 
“There are 32. Now take away 17." My pupil promptly made 
up one more bundle and placed it along with seven individual 
matches on the table below the array of thirty-two. Then, 
somewhat baffled, he turned to me for help. It was quite clear 
that he had no idea that arithmetic subtraction was related to 
the operation of “taking away” among tangible objects. For 
him arithmetic was a recording mechanically and quickly of 
scratches on a piece of paper. It had no relation to the manipu- 
lation of things. 

There were many other examples of the disastrous results 
of learning by rote. Although my pupil had some facility 
in reducing fractions to their lowest terms, he startled me on 


one occasion by indicating that the expression ex ax 
could be reduced to ° x x .. In our discussion of 


this problem, he offered the further suggestion that 


; : T° I observed that he had been permitted to 
write in his school exercise book the expression, 578% = 34. 
This notation prompted a conversation which demonstrated 
that he had been given little, if any, guidance toward a compre- 
hension of equality. 

An additional source of difficulty in the business of learn- 
ing by rote is, I discovered, the tendency of teachers to impart 
instructions by inadequate, aphoristic phrases, such as, “You 
divide.” The pupil should at least be encouraged and guided 
to express himself by saying, ‘You divide the number of miles 
to Seattle by the number of gallons of gasoline used in order 
to get the average number of miles per gallon for the trip.” 
In handling the matter of changing fractions into decimal 
equivalents, I thought my pupil was on the way to a victory 
when, given 34, he said, “You multiply by 2.” The promise 
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of triumph withered, however, when I discovered that to him 
the aphorism meant: % = % X 2 = %. Ina similar attempt 
to cope with 7%, he wrote, “74 = 7.5.” These and many other 
cases indicated that the emphasis in his school on mechanical 
drill and speed rather than comprehension achieved little but 
a proneness to fantastic errors. 


ines FAULTS my student displayed in judgments about com- 
parative sizes seem also to have originated in the emphasis 
on mechanics and speed. In one instance, I asked, “Now which 
is larger, 3/, or 2?” In his haste, he replied, “34 is bigger.” It 
looked larger to him, I judge, because the numbers 3 and 4 
are each larger than 2—he quite forgot that 34 means the 
quotient of 3 divided by 4. When I asked, “Would you rather 
have two chocolate bars or three-fourths of one?” he replied 
in favor of two. At another juncture in our study, I suggested 
that he divide an imaginary chocolate bar equally among him- 
self and two friends, that is, that he divide a rectangle drawn 
on paper into three equal parts. He promptly drew a line 
vertically through the center and another horizontally through 
the center. After a moment's hesitation, he declared, “I could 
do it for four children.” Then he tried dividing it into a half 
and two quarters. Finding that this would not do, he attempted 
some constructions with diagonals through the rectangle. Only 
after many failures and much cogitation did he hit upon the 
technique of marking off on one side three equal intervals and 
proceeding from there. Certain curiosities appeared in the 
pupil’s attempts to work with mixed numbers, Asked to change 
23% into a decimal form, he first produced the fraction,1%, 
and then divided to get 2.375. When I proposed that he do 
the same for 7693, he responded that nothing “that hard” 
had ever been required of him in school. It is most unfortun- 
ate that he had never really understood that 234 means 2 + 3, 
that 76934 means 769 +- 34, and that there was no need for 
his circuitous procedure. 

My experience as an amateur arithmetic coach brought 
home to me how little emphasis is given in schools to logical 
comprehension and how heavily mechanical procedures are 
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accented. Furthermore, there is a misplaced emphasis, I dis- 
covered, on speed and on remembering the authoritative, but 
not altogether faultless, recommendations of the teacher. Such 
attitudes and techniques actually inhibit the later development 
of understanding among pupils. The operations of arithmetic 
are very simple and easy to comprehend. In my coaching ses- 
sions I was able by the use of counters, drawings, and other 
such simple devices to introduce in my pupil, despite the ad- 
verse conditioning to which he had been subjected, some de- 
gree of comprehension of the logical forms and relations used 
in arithmetic. Not a little of the progress we made was due 
to establishing some connections between arithmetic concepts 
and things. This semantic insight proved to be exceedingly 
helpful. Once said, many of the things recorded here appear 
obvious. But, as Oliver Wendell Holmes once commented, 
“We need education in the obvious more than investigation of 
the obscure.” Despite the admonition of the Britannica and on 
the basis of my brief experience, I must contend that arithmetic 
can be taught—not merely the mechanics of it, but the logical 
forms and relationships undergirding it. From such a mastery 
the pupil derives much pleasure, a measure of self-confidence, 
and a power to deal with his world and to move forward with 
understanding to more advanced studies. 
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Me-and-My-World in an Environment 





EXPLORATIONS IN AWARENESS, by J. Samuel Bois. New 
York: Harper, 1957. 212 pp. $3.50. 


WARENESS is a remarkable quality in a human being. Most 

people wear their own worlds around them like little 
clouds, and they never see beyond them. Those few with 
awareness afe continuously reformulating the familiar and 
exploring the unknown. Can this quality of awareness be 
cultivated? A man who has it, Dr. J. Samuel Bois, seems to 
think so. In his book he offers a “program of guided aware- 
ness” in which he clarifies, reformulates, and expands those 
theories of general semantics which he has found useful. 

He knows, however, the difficulties of penetrating other 
people’s worlds with his own “notions.” In his seminar in 
New York City, November 1958, he compared his speaking 
to playing themes on a little flute, trying to get through our 
personal symphonies of ideas, feelings, frustrations, ambitions, 
desires. He said he sometimes feels crowded by the noise. He 
is aware of his limitations. He is also aware of his potentiali- 
ties, for in Explorations in Awareness he writes that this is 
fundamental in his philosophy: “We are conscious that what 
we think, feel, say, and do has a creative or distorting influ- 
ence on the world we shall live in at the next moment, to- 
morrow, or for years to come.” 

A personality comes through this book immediately. Bois 
says it is “plain silly’ to pretend not to talk about himself. 
He can only report his own reactions to what he has read, 
what he has seen, what he has experienced. His style is simple 
and intimate, his metaphors vivid, and his chapters short 
enough to tempt the reader to just one more. The 203 pages 
of reading matter and diagrams could be covered too quickly 
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for understanding, but in those readers who are stirred up 
enough to explore them, to meditate on them, as Bois suggests, 
or to actually practice them, the little flute’s themes may be- 
come important parts of their symphonies. 


HETHER of not readers unacquainted with general se- 

mantics could enjoy this book would have to be tested. 
I see it as a personal account of the explorations of a “‘se- 
mantician,” and also as an interesting textbook, complete with 
bibliography and index, for advanced students of general 
semantics. It will certainly lighten the reading of Alfred 
Korzybski’s Science and Sanity, and it should indicate the 
possibilities of new combinations in general semantics and 
new explorations beyond that stage of human thinking. 

To introduce his “program of guided awareness,” Bois 
states, “It is easier to observe when you know what, where, 
and how to observe. . . . Again, it is easier to observe what you 
do or what others do in your presence, if you have a pre- 
determined scheme to classify your observations.” 

What is it that Bois wants us to observe? He has in- 
vented a term, ‘‘me-and-my-world,” which he asks us to view 
as one operational unit. There are, of course, many parts to 
this unit. The fascinating chapter, ‘On Semantic Reactions,” 
is illustrated with four overlapping ellipses representing four 
aspects of man’s activities: C. Thinking; B. Feeling; A. Self- 
moving; X. Electro-chemical. Arrows in a second diagram 
indicate interaction of these activities. “When something 
happens in one section, something happens in all others.” 
Finally these overlapping, arrow-invaded ellipses are sur- 
rounded by a dated cloud called Environment. This diagram 
is labelled, “Organism (C.B.A.X.) as a Whole Interacting 
with Environment at a Date.” A definition sums up these 
pictures: ‘‘Man can be described as a thinking, feeling, self- 
moving, electrochemical organism in continuous interaction 
with a space-time environment.” Conclusions: “1. No two 
persons react to any word or symbol in exactly the same man- 
ner. ... 2. Our own semantic reactions never repeat them- 
selves in the same manner. ... 3. There is no reaction that 
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is purely ‘physical’ or purely ‘psychological.’”’ Five other 
conclusions are given out of many possible ones. 


ANGUAGE can be viewed as a thinking tool. The tool and 

the tool-user form a complex unit. A tool has limits, and 

the limits of the tool control the tool-user’s freedom to act 

as he pleases. Viewed this way, language stirs up all the other 

activities. So while it is limited, it is also a powerful part 
of the me-and-my-world unit. 

At first this view of separate worlds seems to isolate each 
individual and lock him in his world, but our separate worlds 
also interact. ‘‘We have no common world. Each person has 
his own, to which he responds in his own way... . The 
similarity of our worlds depends upon the similarity of our 
experience, culture, language, and philosophy of life.... A 
philosophy that is adequate to integrate my world may not be 
adequate to integrate yours. Unless I become sensitive to your 
views and values, and you to mine, we shall remain apart.” 
“We communicate because our worlds have so much in com- 
mon.” 

In “Worlds of Processes,” Bois writes, “I see processes 
within larger processes, which in turn are clusters of activity 
within larger galaxies of cosmic energy. A person becomes 
a space-time process; so does a thing; so does an institution; 
so does a feeling, a thought, etc.... As the process continues, 
we feel that we go on with a sense of autonomy and re- 
sponsibility. By cultivating awareness, we keep alert to what 
is going on within ourselves and outside.” 

Outside there is a double world, the world of “natural” 
processes, and the world that man made and rules. The world 
of “natural” processes is the silent world, the world that goes 
by itself; the world that man made is the verbal world. Bois 
found that a sharp distinction between “being aware” (silent) 
and ‘thinking’ (verbal) was for him a considerable advance. 

The me-and-my-world space-time operating unit, then, can 
be viewed as man and his double world, all three. An overall 
view sees the “interrelatedness with everything, from blind 
cosmic energy to fellow human beings.” 
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It is not easy to put all these views together. A reader 
has to work, and to make use of time and meditation, two of 
Bois’s favorite words. I believe, though, that the term, “me- 
and-my-world” is the hub of the philosophy expressed in this 
book. It has made me aware that even a summary made up 
entirely of quotations could distort the author's intentions. I 
might choose to leave out his most distinguished contributions 
because my personal symphony failed to recognize them. 


om EXPLANATIONS of Korzybskian key words are the most 
lucid parts of the book. There are whole chapters on 
abstracting, multiordinality, and the structural more. Familiar 
and amusing examples of chemical-binding, space-binding, 
and time-binding should make these terms unforgettable. 
Structure and element, as Korzybski used the words, are viv- 
idly explained. A diagram of Levels of Abstracting is hori- 
zontal for a change and resembles a hedge of flowering shrubs 
diminishing into the distance, with signs standing up out of 
them. It looks a great deal more sensible than this description 
indicates. 

The “semantic jump” is an interesting new term. Bois 
says it is brought about by a change in any of the five areas 
previously described under “semantic reactions’: thinking, 
feeling, self-moving, electrochemical, environmental. Psycho- 
therapy is concerned with people who failed to jump out of 
childish dependency or who jumped too far ahead in anxious 
expectation. Bois says he calls it a “jump’’ to emphasize the 
suddenness, the newness, the “renewal-ness’’ of the whole ex- 
perience. ‘The art of living may be called the art of semantic 
jumping.” 

An “awareness unit” is a useful list of “danger indicators” 
and “‘safety indicators” which can be checked “as you watch 
the dials and the lights on the control panel of your car.” 

“Stages of Human Development’’ is probably the most 
daring chapter in this exploration. Man also known as Smith, 
or just Smith, developed in five stages: 1. the sensing stage; 
2. the classifying stage; 3. the relating stage of classical 
science; 4. the postulating stage of modern science; and 
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5. the unifying stage. Bois places at stage 4 the “new way of 
thinking” mentioned by Einstein, the complementarity de- 
scribed by Oppenheimer, the transactional psychology of Ames 
and his successors, the metalinguistics of Benjamin Whorf, the 
general semantics of Alfred Korzybski. ‘Our institutions have 
not yet adapted themselves to stage 4." Then Bois sees us 
unifying all these and soaring above the “pettifoggings” of 
our brains to live and behave in the consciousness of altruism. 
Here, at stage 5, Smith “soars above contradictions and con- 
flicts into a creative peace where he enjoys the freedom of 
accepted insecurity. His world has a structure that no formula- 
tions can encompass, and he plays with his own symbolic 
constructs in a spirit of easy detachment.” 
Who, Smith? Where? When? 


ALLY, Bois is concerned with love-energy, a term which 

he says has entered scientific literature, for the scientists 

are beginning to realize that “the skill to love creatively is as 

important as, if not more important than, the skill to think 
creatively.” 

In his seminar in New York in 1958, Bois mentioned a 
forthcoming book, merely hinting that he says something in it 
about “time as a dimension’’ and “biological thinking.” Since 
I couldn't question a tape recording, I wrote a letter of in- 
quiry. In his reply, Dr. Bois wrote: 


I felt I had more to say when I stopped writing 
[Explorations in Awareness} than when I started. As a 
consequence I have had another piece of home-spun on 
the loom ever since. The yarn comes from basketfuls of 
past experiences; it keeps accumulating in private medi- 
tation, in workshops and seminars. I use some of it in 
essays and lectures; I weave some of it into the coming 
book that keeps growing in length on the loom. It is 
already twenty-two chapters long. I intend to call it 
Experiments in Wisdom. You see, life has been for me 
a series of experiments, and I think it has been the same 
for many people. In each experiment I was trying to 
figure out what was the wisest thing to do under the 
circumstances. Sometimes it failed, sometimes it suc- 
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ceeded. It seldom came out exactly as I expected, but 
the more I improved my skills by means of general 
semantics, the narrower became the margin of error and 
disappointment. This book will be sort of a report on 
some of these experiments. 


Another wonderful title, and I believe we can expect a 
few more new themes to enliven our symphonies. 

Dr. Bois, an industrial psychologist and management con- 
sultant, applies semantic principles to the training of business 
executives. As a French-Canadian, he had to change his 
language to English. This, he says, changed him as an ob- 
server and changed his world at the same time, for the English 
jigsaw pieces didn’t always fit the French puzzle of his world. 
Here may be one clue to his unusual insight into what goes 
on in himself and his world in relation to others and the 
worlds in which their words and observations have en- 
compassed them. 

KATHERINE DUNFORD 
Washington, Connecticut 


Essays on Language 


LANGUAGE: AN ENQuIRY INTO ITS MEANING AND FUNC- 
TION, planned and edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New 
York: Harper, 1957. 366 pp. $6.00. 


LS ye ANSHEN writes, “Language may be compared with 
the spear of Amfortas in the legend of the Holy Grail. 
The wounds which language inflicts upon the thought of man 
can be healed only by language itself.” 

Except for an occasional compactly-put insight of this 
sort—and this one illumines not only the tool character of 
language but, more generally, the fact that crude tools are 
required for the fashioning of finer ones—what Anshen tells 
us in this pretentiously-titled book is ill-informed, opaque, 
and, for an editor, uncommonly loquacious: she writes a 
lengthy foreword and contributes two of the nineteen chap- 
ters. The syntax does her bidding and the style dazzles, but 
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the content is deceptive. Anshen exhibits grievous “wounds.” 

Rarely, I realize, does a reviewer expose vagaries in the 
editorial appurtenances of a book such as this, but there is 
delectable irony that in this, a presumably “scientific” book, 
the editor displays so deep-seated a disinclination to under- 
stand or tolerate the aims and methods of science. Between 
these covers she impugns an empirical approach to language, 
relishes a “conspicuous absence of a chapter devoted to the 
problem of semantics,” puts positivists in their place as “‘atom- 
istic,” moans that modern logic is “‘enslaved”’ by tautological 
foundations which, somehow, ignore “intentional [sic] mean- 
ing,” purports to demonstrate “the fallacy of the assumption 
that thought is the action of language mechanisms,” claims 
that language does not arise and evolve as do other natural 
instrumentalities but is, rather, heaven-sent, and, as early as 
page 4, solicits “the infallibility of the intuitive faculty and 
the implacability of logic’’ to demonstrate (out-Anselming 
Anselm) that the existence of language proves the existence 
of God. 

While few if any psychologists or students of language 
would argue that we cannot launch our first tentative thoughts 
before they are captained by conventional symbols, general 
semanticists have emphasized how language habits may veil 
reality and distort thinking. Anshen is a spectacular specimen 
of what semanticists have in mind when they are confronted 
with the verbally slick adult who has been lured, nevertheless, 
into lamentably infantile language habits. She is a kind of 
educated person’s Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, and the words 
that positively set her purring are “metaphysics,” “ontology,” 
and “spirit,” nowhere given operational definition or char- 
acterization. Her “thinking” amounts to sophisticated slogan- 
eering, a pathological by-product of too many words used not 
for mapping or exploring but merely for massage. 


HAT this book can be recommended for selective browsing 

despite the planning of its editor rests on the relative good 

sense of most of the contributors. What Anshen says her 

writers say, they do not say, and in this impairment of her 
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reading comprehension lies, for us, some hope of finding in 
this book new truth or plausible hypotheses about the nature 
and function of language. Of the seventeen other contributors, 
almost all are empirical in passion, able to construct data- 
anchored theories of considerable sweep and suggestiveness. 
Several are not above participating in pointedly semantic en- 
deavors, and they have obvious and easy acquaintance with 
both Carnap and Korzybski. Two, at least, are avowedly 
humanistic and this-worldly; they would, I feel sure, be 
roundly shocked at the tenor of Dr. Anshen’s generalizations. 
Even the theologians and professors of religion, rather liber- 
ally represented, perform tastefully and with considerable de- 
tachment from their usual talismans, Jacques Maritain, for 
example, flirts with the heterodox notion that “a genuine 
language of natural [italics his} sensory signs may have pre- 
ceded language strictly so-called (made up of conventional 
sensory signs), and that the latter may have developed out of 
the former.” 

George Boas supplies appropriate anthropological perspec- 
tive in his account of the role of symbols in the spinning of 
history, and Erich Fromm, with perhaps a shade of some 
centricity, points out for us the “universal symbols” in the 
language of dreams. W. H. Auden, Richard P. Blackmur, 
and Leo Spitzer discuss the meaning and function of language 
in poetic contexts, and Margaret Naumburg, equipped with 
psychoanalytic purview, traces the remaining connections be- 
tween the discursive languages of modern science and the 
largely non-discursive ones of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. Huntington Cairns treats of the perennial tug-of-war 
between logical consistency and social desirability in the pro- 
liferation and practice of law. Harold Lasswell, in a vocabu- 
lary unexpectedly transparent, analyzes doctrine, formula, and 
miranda as the key constituents of political “myths,” relating 
the latter, provocatively, to the “noble lie” of Plato’s Republic. 
And Jean P. de Menasce recognizes, I think, that the problem 
of language’s meaning is fruitfully reducible to the problem 
of synonymy, “having the same meaning”; he gives us, thus, 
“a philosophy of translation” which bears on the matter. 
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True, Swami Nikhilananda is permitted six pages in which 
to convince us that ‘Aum’ is a much better label for Ultimate 
Reality than “God” is, and Paul Tillich weasels a new defini- 
tion of “the word of God,” but Charles Morris, in his discus- 
sion of the language of mysticism (an article which originally 
appeared in ETC.), patiently and plainly explains how even 
such verbal play as this, despite its real dangers, may still have 
value in our pluralistic culture. 


E ESSAYS had, for me, a commanding interest: N. H. 

Tur-Sinai’s on “the origin of language,” Kurt Goldstein's 
and Roman Jakobson's on aphasias. 

Tur-Sinai makes progress, I believe, in solving a problem 
long taboo in the scholarly journals. There is already con- 
sensus that “language arose as an exclamation, an emotional 
cry, at first not voluntary but reflex, a reaction to external in- 
fluence.” But how do we get to what Philip Wegener called 
emendation and metaphor? “How did that emotional cry 
engender a fully developed idiom, capable of expressing the 
most varied concrete and abstract ideas?” The hub of Tur- 
Sinai’s explanation is his rejection of the notion that etymo- 
logical relationship implies logical connection; rather, such 
relationship bespeaks a creative ‘error’ in which some single 
word or phrase is mistakenly given a new sense or application. 
In supporting this conjecture, Tur-Sinai explodes the concept 
of “root,” persuades us that plurals have preceded singulars, 
puts a new twist on the development of significant suffixes, 
and convicts those he calls “orthodox linguists” of crude 
elementalism. His data, however, are usually Indo-European 
or Hamito-Semitic. A reader might rightfully wonder how 
Athapascan, Tanoan, or Malayo-Polynesian languages would 
accommodate the theory. 

The two essays on the aphasias hint at the dramatic con- 
sequences a broad and systematic study of these phenomena 
might have on our understanding of the origin and develop- 
ment of language, on styles and periods in literature, on the 
design of computers, and on the teaching of language arts or 
communication skills. Jakobson shows how a patient who 
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suffers from atactic aphasia and who then further deteriorates 
in verbal function recapitulates, but in inverse order, the earli- 
est linguistic development of the infant. Aphasias short of 
ataxia are scattered between the poles of two extremes, and 
their patterns resemble so strikingly what one sees in freshman 
themes or hears in freshman speeches that I am tempted to con- 
clude either that (1) freshmen have more brain lesions than 
is suspected, or that (2) milder forms of aphasia are ‘‘func- 
tional” and perhaps “infectious.” 

One of these extremes is selection deficiency, wherein pro- 
nouns, connectives, auxiliaries, “set” speeches (automatisms), 
clichés, etc., are likely to survive at the expense of “content” 
words; the latter, unless specially triggered by verbal or situa- 
tional context, uniformly mean “blab’’ to the patient. Gold- 
stein explains that this is not to be understood as “a loss of 
words” in the patient’s vocabulary but, instead, a defect or 
disturbance in the ability to abstract (the data show, at the 
very least, that his patients do not like Goldstein's abstrac- 
tions). For this type of aphasic, “generic words” (predicates) 
tend to be used (as proper names) to denote individuals; 
metaphors are interpreted literally; familiar nouns, while 
unusable as isolates, may still appear in noun phrases suggest- 
ing familiar tasks or activities (usage predicates). Jakobson 
makes the important point that such patients suffer “a loss of 
metalanguage.” That is, they are unable to talk or think about 
symbols and how they might be used. Present generations of 
electronic computers are “aphasic’”’ in much this same sense; 
they cannot change their patterns of abstracting in mid- 
problem; the abstractions of which they are capable must be 
engineered or programmed in advance. 

The other extreme is contiguity disorder, wherein there is 
a progressive loss in syntactical flexibility and an eventual de- 
terioration of sentences into mere “word heaps,” the “content” 
words (substantives and occasional verbs) surviving the long- 
est (freshman sentence-fragments ate symptomatic). After 
this comes ataxia (where isolated words are the only linguistic 
units preserved) and the slow, sad move toward Cratylean 
silence; thus, again, one thinks of an inverted recapitulation, 
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perhaps, this time, of later stages in the development of lan- 
guage itself. 

To sum up—fragmentally—a book somewhat miscon- 
ceived but not without its nuggets. 


JoHN R. Kirk 
Michigan State University 


Eternity as the Unrepressed Body 


Lire AGAINST DEATH: THE PSYCHOANALYTICAL MEANING 
OF History, by Norman O. Brown. Middletown, Conn.: 
Wesleyan University Press, 1959. 366 pp. $6.50. 


pw work of Sigmund Freud and his disciples is one of the 
most striking examples of the miscarriage of the romantic 
and naturalist movements of the nineteenth century. For it 
was presumably the intention of these movements to bring 
man to himself by overcoming the ancient dualism of mind 
and body, spirit and matter, reason and instinct, which for 
so long had been the religious and philosophical expression 
of the human being’s mistrust of himself. Self-consciousness 
has almost always involved the dilemma and the vicious circle 
of every delicate system of control: guis custodiet custodies— 
who guards the guards, or rather, how do we control the con- 
troller, particularly when the controlled and the controller are 
one? How can man govern his bodily appetites if his mind 
and will are the same as his body? How can a hand hold on 
to itself? The problem seemed to be solved if man could be 
considered a duality—a mind in a body like a driver in a car. 
This was all very well so long as the controlling mind, soul, 
will, or ego could be trusted. But one of the main insights 
of Christianity, of Jesus, St. Paul, and St. Augustine, was that 
the root of evil lay in the spiritual sphere, in the perversion 
of the controlling will. 

This insight actually destroyed the usefulness of the soul- 
body dualism, though it was not effectively questioned until 
the materialistic and naturalistic viewpoints of nineteenth 
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century science suggested a theory of man in which mind and 
will could be considered as operations of the body. Freud 
played an enormous part in constructing this unitary view of 
man. From his early days he had been convinced that mental 
processes could ultimately be explained in terms of neurology, 
but his contribution to the unitary view was not to lie along 
these lines. It came through psychology, through a reduction 
of the motivations of the conscious will to irrational bodily 
instincts, or at least to instincts which had always been as- 
sociated with flesh rather than spirit. 

But this unitary, naturalistic view of man miscarried in a 
number of ways. It seemed impossible to take it seriously 
since for all practical purposes human beings had to feel 
themselves to be conscious wills directing and mastering nature 
both inside and outside their own organisms. Through the 
technology which arose from nineteenth century science, men 
succeeded in controlling nature as never before, and this very 
success confirmed the feeling that, more and more, the rational 
will has to stand in opposition to natural spontaneity, and 
that the future development of man can no longer be left to 
the unmanaged process by which our species, our brains, and 
our consciousness have evolved. Here, at once, is seen the 
difference between the theory of evolution and the idea of 
human progress which the theory was originally supposed to 
justify. Evolution was the result of spontaneous natural selec- 
tion; progress, of controlled mechanical direction. The 
terminology of man’s separation from his body and his physi- 
cal environment had changed, but the feeling, and modes of 
action expressing it, became stronger than ever. Scientific 
objectivity became the new distance between man and his 
nature. 

In Freud and psychoanalysis this miscarriage is the more 
remarkable just because it was Freud’s discovery that mental 
disease came about through man’s repression of his own 
nature, and especially of that erotic energy which Freud felt 
to be the basic character of all living matter. Psychoanalysis, 
if it was to be something more than a system of investigation 
and description, that is, if it were to be a clinical technique 
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for healing mental disease, had therefore to do something to 
reconcile the conscious will to its own erotic foundations—in 
short, to accept them instead of disowning them. But I have 
always wondered why Freud and his school have described 
the erotic processes of life with a curiously obscene nomencla- 
ture. Why call the erotic energy /ibido, suggesting “libidin- 
ous”? Why call the total distribution of erotic feeling over 
an infant's body “polymorphous perversity’? What is the 
final effect of being able to speak of literary, artistic, and 
philosophical productions as manifestations of “anal eroti- 
cism’’? It is hard to avoid the conclusion that this is yet another 
symptom of disgust with oneself, and that Freud was at heart 
a moralist who, despite his brilliant diagnosis, did not like 
what he found and could not bring himself to that Jove of his 
own nature which would be the necessary condition for rec- 
onciling man to himself. 


— is another, though related, respect in which the 
Freudian philosophy stands in the way of letting psycho- 
analysis be an effective cure of man’s division against himself. 
This has been brought out and quite marvellously developed 
in a book which should certainly turn out to be one of the 
great philosophical works of our time, Professor Norman O. 
Brown's Life Against Death: The Psychoanalytical Meaning 
of History. This is a sympathetic critique of the Freudian 
movement, written largely from a sociological standpoint, by 
a professor of classics at Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
Connecticut, a man of obviously considerable learning in 
many fields—philosophy, literature, economics, political sci- 
ence, and sociology. With humor, scholarship, and _philo- 
sophical sophistication, Professor Brown proposes the out- 
rageous thesis that Freud’s diagnosis be taken seriously, and 
that we actually face the practical possibility of doing with- 
out repression. It is his carefully argued opinion that civiliza- 
tion as we now know it is an almost total denial of the human 
organism and its needs, a system of habitual and organized 
repression which is not biologically viable since it will destroy 
itself through pent-up hostility. He suggests that the lifting 
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of repression will unveil many surprises: that exclusively 
genital sexuality is itself a repression, that death so far from 
something to be dreaded, is the foundation of individual per- 
sonality, and that bodily existence is a form of bliss which, if 
we would allow ourselves to experience it fully, would result 
in an almost mystical awareness of our union with the whole 
natural universe. 

Professor Brown begins by asking why Freud ended his 
life on a note of pessimism, and why, in effect, his final posi- 
tion was to take the side of the ego and the superego against 
the id. For if the function of psychoanalysis has to be to 
square the pleasure-principle of the libido with the reality- 
principle of civilization, to adjust erotic energy to practical 
human relations and their moral imperatives, surely it must 
fail as a means of healing the basic human sickness. If this 
is to be the final position of psychoanalysis, then, says Pro- 
fessor Brown, we need a psychoanalysis of psychoanalysis, 
which is what his book begins to provide. 

He traces Freud’s pessimism to his dual theory of the in- 
stincts, to the idea that in all living creatures there is a neces- 
sary and ingrained conflict between Eros and Thanatos, be- 
tween the love of life and the wish to die. If this is so, says 
Professor Brown, “all organic life is then sick; we humans 
must abandon hope of cure.” He goes on, however, to re- 
examine Freud’s theory of the instincts, skillfully arguing that 
the pleasure-principle and the death-wish constitute not an 
irresolvable situation of conflict but a polarity or dialectical 
unity. He argues that the death-wish is not necessarily at 
variance with the pleasure-principle, for the fear of death 
arises precisely from the repression of Eros, from living a life 
which at every present moment is so unsatisfactory that the 
only hope seems to lie in an indefinitely prolonged future in 
which we seek repeatedly for the lost delights of a past in- 
fancy. 


The difference between men and animals is repres- 
sion. Under conditions of repression, the repetition- 
compulsion establishes a fixation to the past, which alien- 
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ates the neurotic from the present and commits him to 
the unconscious quest of the past in the future. (p. 92) 


The lifting of repression reveals that life, to which Eros 
presses, is life-and-death, and that death can be accepted 
when life has been fully lived, quoting Nietzsche's, ‘What 
has become perfect, all that is ripe—wants to die.” ‘The 
precious ontological uniqueness which the human individual 
claims,” says Professor Brown, “is conferred on him not by 
possession of an immortal soul but by possession of a mortal 
body. ... At the simplest organic level, any particular animal 
or plant has uniqueness and individuality because it lives its 
own life and no other—that is to say, because it dies” (p. 
104). Perhaps this is another way of saying that if an indi- 
vidual is unrecognizable without certain limits in space, it 
must also have limits in time, if time and space are actually 
inseparable. Freud's dualism of the instincts, he says else- 
where, 


leads to a suicidal therapeutic pessimism, because it re- 
sults in representing conflict not as a human aberration 
but as a universal biological necessity; our modification 
of Freud's ontology restores the possibility of salvation. 
It is the distinctive achievement of man to break apart 
the undifferentiated or dialectical unity of the instincts at 
the animal level. Man separates the opposites, turns 
them against each other, and, in Nietzsche's phrase, sets 
life cutting into life. It is the privilege of man to revolt 
against nature and make himself sick. But if man has 
revolted from nature, it is possible for him to return 
to nature and heal himself. Then man’s sickness may be, 
again in Nietzsche's phrase, a sickness in the sense that 
pregnancy is a sickness, and it may end in a birth and a 
rebirth. (p. 84) 


~~ REPRESSION of Eros and its sublimation into the ab- 
stract and bodiless ends of human culture which are always 
somewhere off in the future, representing an unconscious quest 
for the past, is thus what gives man a history. His concern 
with his history, personal or social, is the measure of his 
failure to be alive in the real present, becoming the fatuous 
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pursuit of an ever-receding goal. Professor Brown quotes 
the economist J. M. Keynes’ Essays in Persuasion: 


Purposiveness means that we are more concerned with 
the remote future results of our actions than with their 
own quality or their immediate effects on our environ- 
ment. The ‘purposive’ man is always trying to secure a 
spurious and delusive immortality for his acts by pushing 
his interest in them forward into time. He does not love 
his cat, but his cat's kittens; nor, in truth, the kittens, 
but only the kittens’ kittens, and so on forward for ever 
to the end of cat-dom. For him jam is not jam unless 
it is a case of jam tomorrow and never jam today. Thus 
by pushing his jam always forward into the future, he 
strives to secure for his act of boiling it an immortality. 


The ending of repression, and thus the success of psycho- 
analysis, would therefore mean a recovery from history and 
a deliverance from spurious time. ‘Unrepressed life,” Pro- 
fessor Brown says, “would be timeless or in eternity. Thus 


again psychoanalysis, carried to its logical conclusion and 
transformed into a theory of history, gathers to itself ageless 
religious aspirations. ... [It] comes to remind us that we are 
bodies, that repression is of the body, and that perfection 
would be the realm of Absolute Body; eternity is the mode of 
unrepressed bodies” (p. 93). 

Much of Professor Brown’s book is devoted to a discus- 
sion of what the life of the unrepressed body would be— 
something very different from the normal expectation of a life 
of unrestrained lust, hatred, and self-interest. His argument is 
that we should return (though why must he use this phrase?) 
to the “polymorphous perversity” of the infant, to a state in 
which the whole body is, as it were, an erogeneous zone, re- 
sulting in a constant erotic communion with itself and the ex- 
ternal world. He points out that though this may sound like 
the remotest utopian ideal, such a state of affairs has in fact 
occasionally been realized by mystics, both Western and East- 
ern, and may, indeed, descend out of the blue for brief periods 
upon very ordinary people—invariably carrying with it the 
conviction that this way of seeing things is reality, and that 
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the so-called “sober reality” of the world as seen on Monday 
morning is a socially inculcated sham, based upon repressed 
senses. In such a state of open sensitivity, the most ordinary 
circumstances are so intensely marvelous that there is no con- 
ceivable necessity to go out seeking the enormous “kicks” of 
lust and violence. He argues, further, that if the Eros in us 
is indeed ultimately ineradicable, we have no choice but to be 
utopian, and to employ all our scientific resources, psycho- 
logical and technological, in that direction. 


There is an attack on the great god Science in psycho- 
analysis; but the nature of the attack needs careful ex- 
planation. What is being probed, and found in some 
sense morbid, is not knowledge as such, but the un- 
conscious schemata governing the pursuit of knowledge 
in modern civilization—specifically the aim of possession 
or mastery over objects (Freud), and the principle of 
economizing in the means (Ferenczi). ... In contrast, 
what would a nonmorbid science look like? It would pre- 
sumably be erotic rather than (anal) sadistic in aim. 
Its aim would not be mastery over but union with nature. 
And its means would not be economizing but erotic 
exuberance. And finally, it would be based on the whole 
body and not just a part; that is to say, it would be based 
on the polymorphous perverse body. (p. 236) 


H™ is such a state of affairs to be brought about, and how 
are we to answer the obvious “‘practical’’ objections, let 
alone religiomoral objections, to the unrepressed life? It is 
here, I feel, that Professor Brown’s book leaves something to 
be desired; he does not really tackle these problems save, 
perhaps, to point out the enormous practical objections to 
continuing in the ways which society believes to be realistic. 
Apparently Professor Brown has only slight faith in the psy- 
choanalysis of couch and consulting room, seeing rightly 
enough that these problems are not to be solved by talking, 
and agreeing with Trigant Burrow in feeling that they are 
really social rather than individual. By this he does not appear 
to mean that the solution lies through such political measures 
as the abolition of capitalism or monogamy, but rather, I 
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would gather, through the recognition that such social insti- 
tutions as our concepts of time, the ego, money, success, status, 
personality-role, and even death, have only a conventional 
reality. 

Psychoanalysis . . . transformed into a science of 
culture would, of course, be able to dispense with its 
mysterious rites of individual initiation. The necessity, 
on which Freud insisted, of undergoing individual 
analysis in order to understand what psychoanalysis is 
talking about would be eliminated: the problem and the 
data would no longer be individual but social. I am not 
criticizing psychoanalytical therapy as a technique for re- 
storing broken-down individuals to a useful role in so- 


ciety. (p. 155) 


There is a certain loss of insight reflected in the 
tendency of psychoanalysis to isolate the individual from 
culture. Once we recognize the limitations of talk from 
the couch, or rather, once we recognize that talk from the 
couch is still an activity in culture, it becomes plain that 
there is nothing for psychoanalysis to psychoanalyze ex- 
cept these (cvltural) projections—the world of slums 
and telegrams and ey 9 nae: thus psychoanalysis 
fulfills itself only when it becomes historical and cultural 
analysis. (p. 170) 

So far so good, but surely Professor Brown does not mean 
historical and cultural analysis solely in the form of books and 
public discussions. 

At this point the author becomes vague, and this criticism 
seems to me well worth making because it is hard to believe 
that so cogent a thinker has not a great deal more to say about 
this aspect of the problem. It is almost impossible in a review 
to do justice to the complexity of the argument and the 
multiplicity of topics in this extraordinary book—the fascinat- 
ing disgressions into literature and economics, history and re- 
ligion. All in all, the great contribution of this work is Pro- 
fessor Brown's spirited and learned defence of the supreme 
reality and value of the organic human body and its physical 
environment. But one should not, I feel, jump to the con- 
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clusion that he is in any ordinary sense a mere materialist 
with a dreary mechanical-causal view of the physical world. 
He would certainly agree with Blake, whom he so often 
quotes, that “Energy is the only life, and is from the Body. 
. . . Energy is Eternal Delight.” And again, “If we could 
cleanse the doors of perception, we should see everything as 
it is—infinite.’” Indeed, as Professor Brown himself says, 
“The mentality which was able to reduce nature to ‘a dull 
affair, soundless, scentless, colorless; merely the hurrying of 
material endlessly, meaninglessly’—Whitehead’s description— 
is lethal. It is an awe-inspiring attack on the life of the uni- 
verse” (p. 316). 

If I may put this philosophy of trust in one’s own 
body and one’s own nature in my own words, I would say that 
if our senses could be sufficiently open, what we call the 
physical world, mortal and changing as it is, would give us 
all and perhaps more than we have ever asked of any spiritual 
world that we can possibly imagine. There have been times 
when, by various chances, my own senses have been opened 
far enough to see it, and to know that the process within us 
which Freud called libido is a love which comprises within 
itself at once everything from the earthiest sexuality, through 
the most human endearment, to Dante’s “love that moves the 
sun and other stars.” Perhaps the thing which is most deeply 
repressed in the Freudian system is that Eros is the same as 


Logos, that the supposedly blind and unconscious id is pro- 
foundly intelligent. 


ALAN W. Watts 
Mill Valley, California 
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e CORRESPONDENCE oe 
Comments on Rapoport on Gorman 


D™ PROFESSOR RAPOPORT: I am writing in regard to 
your review of Mother Margaret Gorman’s monograph.* 
This is pardonable, perhaps, since I directed her study. The 
credit for it, however, is hers. 

One of the things Mother Gorman and I agreed upon was 
that there is too much Catholic writing which convinces only 
those who are already convinced. We felt that her study 
should, insofar as possible, be written in “the other fellow’s 
language,” to meet the general semanticists on their own 
ground. I feel somewhat vindicated in this theory, as I believe 
she does, by the very kind remarks of Professor Hayakawa in a 
personal letter and, more recently, your kind review. 

It can hardly be over-emphasized that my fundamental 
reaction to the review was a warm glow that a writer so dis- 
tinguished as yourself, and one whose basic premises are so 
far from ours, could nevertheless find so much merit in what 
Mother Gorman had done. Nevertheless, I feel an urge to try 
to push certain points a bit further. I hope my motive is one 
of truth-seeking, and not simply defensiveness. I am fully 
cognizant of the well-nigh insurmountable difficulties entailed 
in evaluating one system of thought in terms of another. (Dr. 
Elwood Murray, a former teacher and old friend of mine, 
asked me some time back if I would be willing to turn the 
tables and make a general semantics evaluation of Thomism. 
I replied that, to a greater extent than he probably supposed, 
I would.) Fortunately, there seems to be one very important 
point of common ground from which we might work: You say 

1 Anatol Rapoport, “General Semantics and Thomism: Their Con- 
trasting Metaphysical Assumptions,” (ETC., XVI [Winter, 1959}, 
133-153), a review-article on Mother Margaret Gorman's The Edu- 
cational Implications of the Theory of Meaning and Symbolism of 


General Semantics (The Catholic University of America Educational 
Research Monographs, Vol. XXI, No. 1, April, 1958). 
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a system of thought should be internally consistent. I heartily 
agree! I shall cite a few points in the order in which they oc- 
curred in your article. Page references indicate pages in your 
article. Page references to the Gorman study will be so desig- 
nated. 

1. Pp. 134-135. Mother Gorman doesn’t make a plea for 
“non-allness,”” she makes a plea for distinguishing the relative 
and absolute aspects of truth. There is nothing inconsistent in 
this position. Incidentally, isn’t this term “‘allness” used in a 
variety of ways in general semantics, with the various usages 
seldom differentiated? 

2. Pp. 136-137. To define is not the same thing as to 
qualify. (Gorman, pp. 74, 75.) For example, the following 
statements, if properly understood, are (to use your phrase) 
“absolutely true without qualifications”: ‘God is everywhere,” 
“Adam and Eve were the first human beings,” “Everyone is an 
image of God,” etc. 

3. P. 137. I don’t know why it is “needless to say” that 
Mother Gorman is committed to Thomism. Not all Catholic 
scholars are Thomists. I am not at all sure that I consider 
myself one. 

4. P. 138. A question that may be helpful: granted the 
general semantics premises about the nature of reality and of 
knowledge, what can “clarification” possibly be? (For that 
matter, of course, what can anything be?) 

5. P. 139. You know, I am sure, that your statement of 
reasons for believing in substance is a far cry from the argu- 
ments of Aquinas as summarized by Mother Gorman. See also 
your p. 142. (Gorman, pp. 87-89). 

6. P. 139 and p. 142. Logical positivism and “philosophy 
of science” are far from synonymous! Logical positivism is 
one philosophy of science. Thomism is another. More ac- 
curately, Thomism includes another. And, as you know, there 
are many scientists who believe it provides the only acceptable 
rationale of what scientists actually do. 

7. Pp. 139-140. Your statement that logical proofs do 
not apply to existential reality is only true (offered as such?) 
if the mind cannot grasp the essences of things. It is important 
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to emphasize, therefore, that this line of criticism starts from 
general semantics premises. 

8. P. 143. “Everything changes; therefore, we can know 
nothing.” Here we come to something quite important, and 
I humbly beg you to consider it most carefully! On p. 146, 
you admitted the need for internal consistency in a system of 
thought. Another way of saying this, really, is that it should 
not violate the law of non-contradiction (about which more 
later). Now, the line of thought you are advancing here— 
typical of most modern philosophy in its denial of objective 
knowledge—is mot internally consistent. Every demonstration 
requires some previous certainty. An argument leading to 
sceptical conclusions is a demonstration. Therefore, it requires 
some previous certainty. But if a conclusion violates a pre- 
supposition, there is an unacceptable internal contradiction. 
In this case, the conclusion does violate a presupposition. In 
this particular argument, the presupposition is that ‘Everything 
changes.” Do we know that everything changes? If so, knowl- 
edge is possible. If knowledge is possible, any conclusion to 
the contrary is false. This self-contradiction is involved in any 
number of articles on the philosophy of science. Mr. Warren 
Weaver recently argued, for instance, that the very attempt to 
locate an electron changes its location. From this he concluded, 
by a magnificent inductive leap, that science can never tell us 
about the world as it actually is. But, he destroyed his con- 
clusion in the very process of building it. Is it known that the 
electron’s position is changed in this way? If so, obviously, 
knowledge is not impossible. I suspect that what some of these 
people are trying to say is that knowledge is very difficult, a 
proposition which is very good Thomism. 

9. P. 145. In the mathematical example you give here, 
the principle of non-contradiction is not violated in any way. 
The principle is that a thing cannot both be and not be at the 
same time and in the same relation. Every alleged violation 
of this principle that I have ever seen has failed to take note of 
the last part of it. In the case of your example, you spoke of 
“sets” in two different senses. The law of non-contradiction 
is quite intact! 
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10. P. 148. Another question that may be helpful: As 
you say, verbs must have subjects. Wy must they? Korzybski, 
Russell, Whitehead, and others who have criticized the subject- 
predicate “habit” of thought, have failed completely to evolve 
or even suggest any other. Could this be because the subject- 
predicate relation goes very close to the heart of reality? (There 
are some qualifications to this; I won't take time now to dis- 
cuss them.) 

11. P. 149. Does metaphysics go from language to ideas? 
Wouldn't it be closer to the situation to say that it goes from 
ideas to language? It is true, of course, that many students of 
philosophy never grasp the ideas of metaphysics, in which case 
discussing the subject with them is a little like telling a blind 
man about color. (I am not a professional philosopher, by the 
way; my training is in psychology.) 

12. Paradoxes are admirable. Self-contradictions are not. 
Sorry, I failed to note the page reference on this. It's some- 
where between 149 and 152. 

13. P. 152. “Whatever you say about anything, it isn’t 
so.” That is, complete silence, even mental, is the only proper 
recourse if one denies the possibility of objective knowledge. 
The fact that proponents of this view cannot maintain their 
position, even for an instant, in practical life—that, indeed, 
the very asserting of it entails a denial of it (see point 8) 
ought to lead them to suspect that it is false. 

14. P. 152, and elsewhere. Why is language as such the 
final and trustworthy court of appeal? (A philosophy teacher 
I had at the University of Denver—not a Catholic—made a 
remark I have always found singularly forceful: “Let me talk 
to any man for five minutes and I'll tell you his absolute.”’) 

15. The crucial question, as I see it: What is the precise 
point of contact between the intelligence and the world? We 
say it is universals. What do you say it is? Or perhaps you say 
there isn’t any. 


7 Is a good chance that some of the foregoing will 

sound like lint-picking from your viewpoint. I can only 

assure you of my good wishes and that it doesn’t sound like 
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lint-picking from mine! If you had said (as some philosophers 
have) that you don’t place any special value on consistency, 
there would have been no possible way for us ever to get to- 
gether. As it is, the way is there. What I have tried to do, 
primarily, is to show that one can apply Thomistic principles 
and remain consistent all the way down the line, and that this 
is far from true about general semantics. In any case, thank 
you again for your friendly review. 


ROBERT B. NORDBERG 
Assistant Professor of Education 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


Why “Motbher’’? 


RS: I have read Professor Rapoport's “General Semantics 

and Thomism” (ETC., XVI [1959], 133-153) three 
times, with profit from each reading. It is so packed with 
meat and sound reasoning and so ably punctures the Achilles 
heel of Thomism that someone should get it out in leaflet 
form for distribution. 

It is good to know that we have a mathematician on the 
staff of ETC. who is more than able to meet the Thomists on 
their own ground and rout them by exposing their assump- 
tions. 

There is, for me, one wrong note in his presentation. 
Obedient to custom and convention he refers to Author Gor- 
man as “Mother.” In effect this is acceptance of a studied, 
calculated imposition of the Roman Church, designed to keep 
believers in a submissive, penitent frame of mind. To refer 
to a woman as “Mother” when she has solemnly vowed never 
to become a mother, seems as out-of-place as when a man of 
fifty refers to a priest of twenty-five as “Father.” . 

As you know, this teaching of the Roman Church stems 
out of the three spurious verses in Matthew 16, on which 
the hierarchy stakes its claim to supremacy and infallibility. 
These three verses—one of the more obvious forgeries of the 
Roman Church officials—are brazenly peddled to the public 
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in some form almost daily. The “Mother” and “Father” 
propaganda has been built into our language for unquestioned 
acceptance; another “tacit assumption,” no more acceptable 
than propaganda from Moscow. 

With best wishes for the wheelhorses who provide us 
with ETC., a much-needed source of enlightenment. 


Orro PAULS 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Correction from Mr. Keats 


IRS: In your Winter issue (ETC., XVI [1959], 236-239), 

Geoffrey Wagner of the City College of New York has 
reviewed my book, The Insolent Chariots. Naturally, I have 
no objection to any of Mr. Wagner’s opinions. In the course 
of his review, however, he has made a mistake in fact which 
does neither of us credit. P. 237, first paragraph, he writes: 
“Mumford, by the way, gets no credit for coining the excel- 
lent title from Nahum.” I am sure that both you and Mr. 
Wagner will want to admit an error, for on the copyright 
page of my book there appears this sentence: ‘The title for 
this book was suggested by a speech by Mr. Lewis Mumford 
to the Thirteenth International Congress of Local Authorities, 
at the Hague, on 12 June, 1957.” Later, on p. 212 of my 
book, Mumford’s quotation appears in context—continuing 
on p. 213. Further, while Mumford may well have had 
Nahum in mind, my copy of the New York Times which 
reported his speech, did not say that he did. Nahum speaks 
of chariots. Just chariots, no adjectives. You will find the 
Nahum quotation just before the table of contents. I think, 
therefore, that Mr. Wagner may have made two errors in 
the same sentence—the first in assuming that I stole a quote 
without bowing in the direction of my victim; the second in 
assuming that Nahum necessarily gave Mumford the idea 
that Mr. Wagner says I stole. . . . 


JOHN KEaTs 
Rockport, Ontario, Canada 
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HE HONOLULU CONFERENCE. Papers are invited for pre- 

sentation at the International Conference on General Semantics, 

to be held in Honolulu on the invitation of the University of Hawaii, 

July 31 to August 5, 1960. The rules governing the selection of 
papers to be presented are as follows: 

1. Papers may be submitted in any language. However, papers 
submitted in languages other than English, French, German, Spanish, 
and Russian should be accompanied by an English tranlslation or 
abstract. 





ON INVITATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, 
the Second International Conference on General Semantics will 
be held in Honolulu, Hawaii, Sunday, July 31, through Friday, 
August 5, 1960. Information as to programs, travel and ar- 
rangements, accommodations, special events, etc., will be sent 
to members of the International Society for General Semantics 
and the Institute of General Semantics by mail and also an- 
nounced in ETC. 

Prior to the Conference, during the University of Hawaii 
Summer Session, June 20 to July 29, courses in general se- 
mantics and its applications will be offered by various depart- 
ments: Speech, Philosophy, Education, Psychology, Music, 
Humanities, and others. Visiting specialists will join with 
the University’s permanent faculty to offer a wide range of 
courses in General Semantics and its implications in a variety 
of fields. 

Immediately following the Conference, August 8-19, there 
will be a two-week “Seminar in Semantics” offered by the De- 
partment of Speech, University of Hawaii (Speech PS-640, 3 
credits). Outstanding contributors to the field of general 
semantics will serve on the seminar staff. 

Papers for presentation at the Second International Con- 
ference on General Semantics are invited. Members of ISGS, 
the Institute, and all other interested persons are urged to sub- 
mit papers, to attend the Conference, and to attend as many as 
possible of the Summer Session programs both before and 
after the Conference. 
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2. In order to allow abundant time for discussion and to maintain 
a high standard, the number of papers to be presented will be limited. 

3. However, in order that everyone may have an equal oppor- 
tunity to appear on the program, papers will be submitted anony- 
mously, so that they may be judged on merit alone. Papers should 
be submitted in duplicate. The author's name should be enclosed in 
blank, sealed envelopes, attached to each of the two copies of the 
typescript. The sealed envelopes will be opened only after the Pro- 
gram Committee has decided whether the paper has been accepted for 
presentation. 

Another tradition of conferences on general semantics is that the 
presentation of papers is not limited to professional scholars, sci- 
entists, and academicians. Those who, because of the newness of 
their interest in general semantics or because of lack of academic 
rank or scholarly connections, feel hesitant about offering papers need 
feel no such hesitation. Non-academic members with ideas to submit 
are especially urged not to permit a lack of familiarity with scholarly 
formalities to deter them from submitting papers. 

4. Papers, or abstracts thereof between 500 and 1000 words in 
length, may be submitted at once to: 

Dr. S. I. HAYAKAWA 

San Francisco State College 

San Francisco 27, California 
Papers and abstracts must be postmarked wot later than February 15, 
1960. 


BEFORE THE CONFERENCE the Summer Session of the University 
of Hawaii (June 20-July 29) is offering special courses in general 
semantics and its application to various fields of knowledge. The 
following are some of the visiting professors who will teach these 
summer courses: Anatol Rapoport (University of Michigan), Music 
and Philosophy; Earl C. Kelley (Wayne State University), Educa- 
tion, at the University Extension in Hilo; Weller Embler (Cooper 
Union), Humanities; S. I. Hayakawa (San Francisco State College), 
Speech and Education. Further appointments, when confirmed, and 
descriptions of courses to be offered will be announced in the next 
issue of ETC. 


AFTER THE CONFERENCE, there will be a two-week “Seminar in 
Semantics” (August 8-19) offered by the University of Hawaii De- 
partment of Speech. The course will carry three units of graduate 
credit, but will also be open to non-credit students and qualified 
undergraduates. The following is a catalog description of the course: 

“Speech PS-640. Seminar in Semantics. An intensive course in 
the origins and principles of semantics, including sessions exploring 
the applications of general semantics to interpersonal relations and to 
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the functioning of groups. Insights into the communicative process 
drawn from semantics, information theory, group dynamics, and 
linguistics will be developed in lectures and demonstrations and ex- 
emplified in group experiments. Prerequisites: Speech 440 (‘Intro- 
duction to Semantics’) or equivalent, consent of instructor, and at- 
tendance at all sessions of the International Conference on General 
Semantics, July 31-August 5, 1960.” 

Inquiries about the six-week Summer Session may be addressed 
to Dr. SHUNZO SAKAMAKI, Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 14. Inquiries about the post-Conference seminar 
may be addressed to Dr. ExizaBETH Carr, Department of Speech, 
University of Hawaii. 


THOSE ATTENDING THE CONFERENCE ONLY will be inter- 
ested in the package tour costing $349.75 which has been set up by 
the official travel coordinator, Andrew W. Lerios, Inc. This sum in- 
cludes round-trip air fare from the Pacific Coast to Honolulu, six 
nights in the beach lanai units at the Hawaiian Village Hotel, an all- 
day tour of Oahu and a yacht cruise around Pearl Harbor, three 
luncheons, two cocktail parties, three dinners, and of course registra- 
tion for the conference together with the official programs, papers, etc. 

Other specially-priced packages for those staying longer in Hawaii 
or taking other tours are being set up. Full information may be ob- 
tained from Andrew W. Lerios, Inc., 133 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 4. The firm also will book transportation from anywhere 
in the United States or elsewhere. 


THOSE UNABLE TO ATTEND the Conference may obtain a special 
absentee registration. For $7.50, the conference program and other 
papers, plus all mailings, will be supplied. In addition, this amount 
includes a full year subscription to ETC., in which various leading 
conference papers will be published. For absentee registration, send 
$7.50 to Andrew W. Lerios, Inc., at the San Francisco address. 


R. CLARENCE L. MEADER was honored by forty Detroit 

semanticists at a garden party at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony F. Read. Dr. Meader was congratulated on his ninety- 
second birthday, and on the publication of his new book, General 
Semantics: A Guide to Better Living, written with John H. Muyskens. 
Dr. Meader and guests were startled when a fifty-foot box elder, 
weakened by heavy rains, crashed down during the party, but no one 
was injured. Ernest Kellett, in the role of Professor Wolfgang von 
Schnabel, spoke on “The Truth About General Semantics and How It 
Was Invented.” Mayor Orville L. Hubbard, a former student of Dr. 
Meader’s, proclaimed him honorary mayor of Dearborn. Dr. Meader 
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retired in 1938 after a lifetime of teaching at the Usienily of 
Michigan, but still teaches a class once a week. 


«(CO THIS SHOW I hanker to write about would be quite different 
from the “Westerns’ we get on TV dominated by charming 
gals, and the men getting drunk and shooting it out over the favors 
of the prettiest one. My show would lead off with the men getting 
drunk and first shooting what women there were to get them out of 
the way, three or four lousy, pock-marked squaws and one or two 
slammerkin spouses too ornery to stay home and too bedraggled and 
miserable to get anything out of frontier life, let alone go to a dance. 
“With the women out of the way, the show would now settle 
down to business, the plot built on jealousy and social climbing, with 
all the men competing with each other to dance with the most 
graceful and attractive man, some charmer with long beautiful curls 
like the lovely homosexual, Wild Bill Hickok. There were relatively 
many more pansies on the frontier than you could possibly find today 
in Greeéfiwich Village or among the Beatniks. 

“The foregoing gives the general idea. I haven't worked out the 
details of how it would wind up—maybe a few knifings, kidnappings 
or elopements—but I can see a few objections to going through with 
it. The trouble is, it would smack of historical authenticity which, 
in the world of entertainment, is unforgivable.” Thomas Hornsby 
Ferril, in The Rocky Mountain Herald, March 28, 1959. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, will be the site for an International Con- 
gress for General and Applied Phonetics in September, 1960. It will 
be held under the auspices of the Laboratory of Phonetics of the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg and will have as its chief object the acquisition 
of “as broad as possible a view of the present state of phonetics and 
its allied: subjects.” Information may be secured from Hans-Heinrich 
Wingler, Laboratory of Phonetics, University of Hamburg, Alster- 
glacis 3, Hamburg 36, Germany. 


“SCIENTIFIC NAMING” is an article by William Kent (Uni- 
versity of Utah) in Philosophy of Science, Vol. 25, No. 3 (July, 
1958). Kent discusses the significance of vagueness and metaphor in 
scientific naming, contending that certain distinct advantages go with 
these factors, such as an openness which follows “new or modified 
associations to begin working.” He illustrates his theses by examples 
from the naming techniques of Lavoisier and Faraday. “Words .. . 
have a double function. Their primary influence is conservative—to 
facilitate present modes of thinking. But their secondary influence is 
to make change easier, maintaining necessary symbolic connections 
with the past while allowing new or modified associations to begin 
working.” In order for change to take place, meanings must be to a 
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degree vague and open, rather than entirely precise and closed. This 
same number of the journal contains James K. Senior's “The Ver- 
macular of the Laboratory,” which treats some of the problems posed 
by the fact that there is a difference between the laboratory vernacular 
(which uses terms with operational definitions) and scientific ‘Hoch- 
deutsch” (in which terms are highly intensional). 


NEW FRONTIERS in biophysics, space science, neurology and 
psychology were explored at the Eighth Annual Alfred Korzybski 
Memorial Meeting on April 11 at Carnegie International Center in 
New York City, under the sponsorship of the Institute of General 
Semantics and the New York Society for General Semantics. Speakers 
were James A. Van Allen of the University of lowa on “The Radia- 
tion Environment of the Earth”; William J. Fry of the University of 
Illinois on “Ultrasound: Its Roles in Basic and Applied Neurological 
and Psychological Research”; and Charles M. Pomerat of the Uni- 
versity of Texas on “Dynamic Activities of Cellular Aspects of the 
Nervous System.” A panel discussion which treated the general 
semantics aspects of the lectures was led by Russell Meyers and 
Wendell Johnson. 

The New York Society presented during May three “Author 
Meets the Public” lectures on the topic, Knowledge and Freedom. 
These were Stuart Chase on “Some Things Worth Knowing,” 
Lester L. Coleman on “Freedom from Fear,” and Lillian R. Lieber, 
“Freedom in Modern Mathematics.” 


ADULT CLASSES in general semantics are being offered at a wide 
variety of places. In New York, Harry E. Maynard is teaching a 
course called ‘Semantics, General” at Scarsdale Adult School, a course 
on “How To Think and Communicate More Clearly” at New York 
University’s evening division, and one on “Semantics Applied to Edu- 
cation” at City College of New York. 

In the Los Angeles area, J. Samuel Bois conducted an eight-week 
series of Monday morning workshops entitled, like his book, “Explora- 
tions in Awareness.” At Chouinard Art Institute, Sally Bebb and 
John M. Foster teach an evening course in general semantics, and 
Byron Pumphrey instructs the day class. Catherine Minteer offers a 
class in “Developing Leadership in Group Activities” at the University 
of California at Les Angeles. Harry Greene has a semantics class at 
Fairfax Adult School, Walter W. Millar at Pasadena City College. 

In the San Francisco area, Dr. S. I. Hayakawa’s class at San 
Francisco State College drew an enrollment of 280. Dr. William 
Pemberton had an introductory evening school course in general se- 
mantics, with another for senior citizens scheduled. Frederick Feied 
taught a course at Berkeley Evening School, and Bernard Chalip in- 
structs one at Alameda Naval Air Station. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY of general semantics and 
communication theory is being compiled by John Condon, a graduate 
student at San Francisco State College. Readers of ETC. are asked 
to submit names of books and articles (along with the author’s name 
and publisher, if available, and a short explanation of the publica- 
tion’s relevance to general semantics). Since the bibliography is a 
thesis project it is important that suggestions be sent to Mr. Condon 
as soon as possible. With the cooperation and assistance of ETC. 
readers a very complete and valuable research publication may be 
soon available to all interested in general semantics and communica- 
tion theory. Write to JoHN CONDON, 2705 Buchanan, San Francisco 
23, California. 


GENERAL SEMANTICISTS in or near Phoenix, Arizona, and Bill- 
ings, Montana, may join ISGS chapters being formed in those areas. 
Arizonans should contact Gerald L. Shannon, 1316 E. Don Carlos, 
Tempe, Arizona, and Montanans should check with Mrs. Sue Chemo- 
durow, 1412 Granite Ave., Billings. 


FINNGEIR HIORTH of Oslo, Norway, writes “Distances of Mean- 
ing and Semantical Tests” in Synthese: An International Quarterly 
for the Logical and the Psychological Study of the Foundations of 
Science, Vol. XI, No. 1 (March, 1959). He introduces a questionnaire 
technique for measuring — quantitatively — degrees of heteronymity 
or distances of meaning. Results of interest to general semanticists 
come from his inquiries, for example, as to the degree of synonymity 
between “Norway has been a democracy since 1885" and “It is true 
that Norway has been a democracy since 1885,” or between “A good 
man” and “A man who has shown in his actions that he loves his 
neighbour as himself.” In the same issue, Herman Tennessen of the 
University of California, Berkeley, presents a similar empirio- 
semantical analysis of the slogan, “the system of private enterprise.” 


THE TELEVISION FILM series, “Language in Action,” by S. I. 
Hayakawa, which has now been seen over thirty-five or more educa- 
tional television stations in the U.S. (thirteen half-hour programs of 
lecture-demonstrations on general semantics), is now available for 
rental or purchase from the National Educational Television Film 
Service at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. The series is 
also available for broadcast by commercial television stations in areas 
where there are no educational stations. Also available from the same 
source is the six-week series, “Talking Sense,” made by the late 
Irving J. Lee of Northwestern University. 

ESCORTS, NOT GIGOLOS. “ATLANTA, October 8—(UPI)— 
City aldermen voted down a bill to allow licensed gigolo services to 


operate in Atlanta. But the bill passed easily when the word ‘gigolo’ 
was changed to ‘escort.’ ’—Seattle Times. 
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BENJAMIN N. COLBY of Cambridge, Mass., writes on “Behavioral 
Redundancy” in Behavioral Science, Vol. 3, No. 4 (October, 1958). 
Noting that information measurement has shown that language has a 
redundancy of about 50 per cent, Colby contends that human be- 
havior generally exhibits this level of redundancy. Life in general 
seeks an equilibrium of about 50 per cent between the new (un- 
expected) and the old (predictable), between organization and dis- 
organization. He relates this thesis to the tendencies in some indi- 
viduals to crave much security and in others to tend toward extreme 
idiosyncrasy. We presume that it would be unfair to infer, however, 
that not only is half of our talk a waste but also half of our general 
behavior. 


CARLYLE. “What indeed are faculties? We talk of faculties as if 
they were distinct, things separable; as if a man had intellect, imagina- 
tion, fancy, etc. as he has hands, feet and arms. That is a capital 
error. Then again, we hear of a man’s ‘intellectual nature,’ and of 
his ‘moral nature,’ as if these again were divisible, and existed apart. 
Necessities of language do not perhaps prescribe such forms of 
utterance; we must speak, I am aware, in that way, if we are to speak 
at all. But words ought not to harden into things for us. It seems to 
me, our apprehension of this matter is, for most part, radically falsi- 
fied thereby. We ought to know withal, and to keep forever in mind, 
that these divisions are at bottom but sames; that man’s spiritual 
nature, the vital Force which dwells in him, is essentially one and 
indivisible; that what we call imagination, fancy, understanding, and 
so forth, are but different figures of the same Power of Insight, all 
indissolubly connected with each other, physiognomically related; 
that if we knew one of them, we might know all of them.” Thomas 
Carlyle, Hero Worship, (Chapman & Hall, London, 1901), p. 98. 


SEMANTIC FORTUNE cookies were the surprise feature of a recep- 
tion held by the San Francisco Chapter of ISGS for students at a one- 
week seminar in general semantics co-sponsored by San Francisco 
State College and the Chapter. The cookies, of the type found in 
Chinese restaurants, offered semantically-oriented fortunes written by 
the chapter members in charge of the reception. Examples: “Workers 
unite!—you have nothing to lose but your two-valued orientation,” 
“Don’t get so close, baby, you're raising my electro-colloidal level,” 
“You've been looking at trapezoidal windows too long,” and “In 
general semantics, you must establish Rapoport with the group.” 


DOROTHY STARR, Secretary of the Los Angeles ISGS Chapter, 
tells this one about her four-year-old daughter: When a playmate 
asked what's that thing hanging on the wall, the Starr tot replied in 
disgust, ‘Haven't you ever seen a structural differential before?” 
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STUART C. DODD, member of ISGS and director of the Washing- 
ton Public Opinion Laboratory at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, has published “The Reiteration Rule” in Synthese, Vol. XI, 
No. 1 (March, 1959), pp. 7-32. His article attempts to systematize 
the foundations of our familiar syntactical systems in language, logic, 
and mathematics more fully than has so far been done. This is ac- 
complished by interpreting syntax as reiterative behavior. More 
specifically, he argues that the operator symbols in mathematics and 
logic are compounds of a unifying operation in speech behavior. The 
aims of the paper are (1) to derive most syntactic terms from neural 
activity, (2) to systematize syntax in diverse disciplines, and (3) to 
unify the concept of law in the deductive, inductive, and applied 
sciences. Synthese is published at 29 Cornelis Krusemanstraat, Amster- 
dam-Z, Netherlands. 


HAYAKAWA appears as a contributor to Vol. III (1958), No. 2, of 
Sprachforum (Bonn). “ ‘Semantik’: Angelsichsische Beitrige zur 
Philosophie und Technik von Sprache und Kommunikation” is the 
title of the German translation of his well-known essay, “Se:antics, 
General Semantics, and Related Disciplines,” which appeared in 
Language, Meaning and Maturity (New York: Harper, 1954). 


INDEX TO VOLUME XVI 


{Note: Authors of articles and reviews are listed in 
CAPITAL LETTERS.} 


ANDERSON, HAROLD H., “Creativity as Personality Development,” 
277. 

Anshen, Ruth Nanda (ed.), Language: An Enquiry into Its Meaning 
and Function, rev. by John R. Kirk, 481. 

BAIN, READ, “Words, Art, Science and Reality,” 189. 

BENDA, CLEMENS E., “The Linguistic Basis of Consciousness,” 
343. 

BOIS, J. SAMUEL, “An Interview with Alfred Korzybski,” 163; 
Explorations in Awareness, rev. by Katherine Dunford, 476. 

BROSNAN, JIM, review of Bang the Drum Slowly by Mark Harris, 
115. 

Brown, Norman O., Life Against Death, rev. by Alan W. Watts, 486. 

Buckbee, Edward G., “The Right Way for Right-of-Way” (letter), 
244. 

Cantril, Hadley, Faith, Hope, and Heresy; H. Cantril and David 


Rodnick, On Understanding the French Left, rev. by Samuel Kris- 
lov, 228. 
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Corsini, Raymond J., Methods of Group Psychotherapy, rev. by C. 
Scott Moss, 371. 
CROFT, MARTHA JANE, “Life and Its Labels,” 465. 
CURRAN, CLYDE E., “Psychotherapy and Paradox of the Esthetic,” 
98; review of The Way of Zen, by Alan W. Watts, 232. 
Dates and Indexes, 122, 249, 380, 501. 
Daugherty, William E. and Morris Janowitz (ed.), A Psychological 
Warfare Casebook, rev. by Hans Toch, 217. 
DETTERING, RICHARD, “Symbols and Self-Preservation,” 174. 
DIAZ-GUERRERO, ROGELIO, “Mexican Assumptions About Inter- 
personal Relations,” 185. 
DUNFORD, KATHERINE, review of The Onset of Stuttering, by 
Wendell Johnson and Associates, 356; review of Explorations in 
Awareness, by J. Samuel Bois, 476. 
Dykeman, Wilma, and James Stokely, Neither Black nor White, rev. 
by Alice Gorton Hart, 368. 
EMBLER, WELLER, “Metaphor in Everyday Speech,” 323. 
FANDEL, JOHN, “Usquequaque,” 459. 
Flach, Sixten E., “Semantics of Technical Assistance” (letter), 378. 
FRANK, LAWRENCE K., “Tactile Communication,” 31. 
Gorman, Mother Margaret, The Educational Implications of the 
Theory of Meaning and Symbolism of General Semantics, rev. by 
Anatol Rapoport, 133. 
Harris, Mark, Bang the Drum Slowly, rev. by Jim Brosnan, 115. 
HART, ALICE GORTON, review of Neither Black nor White, by 
Wilma Dykeman and James Stokely, 368. 
HAYAKAWA, S. IL. “Communication and the Human Community: 
I. The Three Stages of Man,” 5; review of The Status Seekers, 
by Vance Packard, 364. 
HAYDEN, ROBERT, “Corrida de Toros” (verse), 417. 
Jackson, H. Merrill, with Anatol Rapoport, “Who Says “Ty’ to 
Whom” (letter), 245. 
Janowitz, Morris and William E. Daugherty (ed.), A Psychological 
Warfare Casebook, rev. by Hans Toch, 217. 
JOHNSON, WENDELL, “The Six Men and Stuttering,” 419. 
Johnson, Wendell, and Associates, The Onset of Stuttering, rev. by 
Katherine Dunford, 356. 
Kato, Kazumitsu, “Symbols of Ancient Japan” (letter), 374. 
Keats, John, The Insolent Chariots, rev. by Goeffrey Wagner, 236; 
“Correction from Mr. Keats” (letter), 500. 

KIRK, JOHN R., review of The Integration of Human Knowledge, 
by Oliver Lee Reiser, 361; review of Language: Am Enquiry into 
Its Meaning and Function, edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen, 481. 
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KRISLOV, SAMUEL, review of Faith, Hope and Heresy, by Hadley 
Cantril, and On Understanding the French Left, by Hadley Cantril 
and David Rodnick, 228. 

LANG, NORMAN, “Can Arithmetic Be Taught?”, 469. 

LEE, LAURA L., “Brain Damage and the Process of Abstracting: A 
Problem in Language Learning,” 154. 

MALONEY, MARTIN, “The Writer's Itch,” 401. 

MAY, ROLLO, “The Nature of Creativity; 261. 

MOSS, C. SCOTT, review of Methods of Group Psychotherapy, by 
Raymond J. Corsini, 371. 

MUNDT, ERNEST, “The Other Rumpelstiltskin's Name,” 208. 

Murphy, Gardner, Human Potentialities, rev. by Franklin J. Shaw, 
224. : 

Nabokov, Vladimir, Lolita, rev. by Lois Mayfield Wilson, 112. 

Neubert, Albrecht, “Letter from “The Other Side’ (letter), 240. 

Nordberg, Robert B., “Comments on Rapoport on Gorman” (letter), 
495. 

Packard, Vance, The Status Seekers, rev. by S. 1. Hayakawa, 364. 

Pauls, Otto, “Why ‘Mother’?” (letter), 499. 

PEMBERTON, WILLIAM H., “Nondirective Reorientation in Coun- 
seling,” 407. 

RAPOPORT, ANATOL, “General Semantics: Its Place in Science,” 
80; “General Semantics and Thomism: Their Contrasting Meta- 
physical Assumptions,” 133; with H. Merrill Jackson, “Who says 
‘Ty’ to Whom” (letter), 245; “The Language of Science: Its 
Simplicity, Beauty, and Humor,” 445. 

Reiser, Olivor Lee, The Integration of Human Knowledge, rev. by 
John R. Kirk, 361. 

RENWICK, RALPH, JR., “Herbert Spencer: Linguistic Efficiency 
Expert,” 434. 

Rodnick, David and Hadley Cantril, On Understanding the French 
Left, rev. by Samuel Krislov, 228. 

ROSENBERG, DOROTHY, “The Man’s Prayer” (verse), 184. 

SAKAMAKI, SHUNZO, “Zen and Intuited Knowledge,” 203. 

SHAW, FRANKLIN J., review of Human Potentialities, by Gardner 
Murphy, 224; “Creative Resources: Their Care and Nurture,” 
303. 

SHLIEN, JOHN, “Santa Claus: The Myth in America,” 389. 

Sondel, Bess, The Humanity of Words, rev. by Walter E. Stuermann, 
119. 

Stokely, James and Wilma Dykeman, Neither Black nor White, rev. 
by Alice Gorton Hart, 368. 
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TAYLOR, ALEXANDER, “On the Knowledge of Things” (verse), 
202; “Eve of the Sorrows Learned the Serpent’s Tongue” (verse), 
433. 

THEMERSON, STEFAN, “The Circle of Art and Science,” 312. 

TOCH, HANS, review of A Psychological Warfare Casebook, edited 
by William E. Daugherty and Morris Janowitz, 217. 

TURCO, LEWIS, “Love Poem” (verse), 311. 

VICTOROFF, VICTOR M., “The Assumptions We Live By,” 17. 

WAGNER, GEOFFREY, review of The Insolent Chariots, by John 
Keats, 236. 

WATTS, ALAN W., The Way of Zen, rev. by Clyde E. Curran, 232; 
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